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ploy . BY MARY HOWITT. 
“colored plates, By—l “He shall be free !”? Prince Edward said, 


4 Nor longer on a name, 
fo fair and fur renowned as mine, 
fall rest unknightly shame. 


“fe Keight, thou art a noble man, 
Thea aame thy ransom-fee ; 
What'er the sum, by my good sword, 
Thy raneom it shall be !°° 
Da Guesclin, in his prison garb, 
Stood ptoudiy mid the hall, 
fed named, with conscious worth, a sum 
Might free a king from thrall. 
ce Ldward’s brow grew darkly red, 
“Sir Knight, I eay thee nay ; 
(&proud a ransom as thou namest 
No Christian knight ean pay.” 
Taree paces stepped Na Guesclin on, 
And haughtier grew his brow ; 
“The kings of France and fair Castile 
WW net desert me now. 
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[From Blackwood’s Magazine.} 

THE SPANISH PROFESSOR. 
ving brought my valued love charm to 

ection abroad, | returned to Britain 
joy the fruit of mv labors, convinced 
I would ensure a patent. and carry all 
world befure me. Buton my arrival 
on, Twas told that a Spanish pro- 
had made the discovery five years 
and had arrived at great richer: and 
nt on that account, under the 
of the Queen. Convinced that 
Malive was thoroughly master of the 
but myself, I went straight to Spain, 
aalled on this eminent professor, whose 
was Don Felixde Valdez. This man 
am a style superior to the great nobili- 
grandees of his country. He had a 
that was not exceeded in grandeur 
yin the city, and a suite of lacqueys, 
z gentlemen, and physicians, attend- 
im, as if he had been the greatest man 

world. 2 Steost me great trouble, 
three days’ attendance, before I could 
mitted to his presence, and even then 
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Vhat is it you want with me, fellow ?” 
» Twould have you know,’ says |, 
Jam an English doctor, and master 
and your fellow in any respect. 
goad. Twas told in. my own coun- 
fr, that you are a pretender to the 
nd art of attachment ; or, in other 
that you have made a discovery of 
divine elixir, which atiaches every 
freature touched with it to your 
» Do you pretend to such a dis- 
? Or do you not, sir?” 
what if Udo, most sublime doctor 
ter of arts ? In what way does that 
H your great sapience ?” 
iy thus far, Proifesaur Don Felix de 
save J, * that the discovery is my 
Wholly my own, and solely my own ; 
r travelling over half the world in 
searches fur proper ingredients, and 
& myself master of the all powerful 
M, Ia it reasonable, do you think, 
should be deprived of mv honor and 
hent without an effort? [am come 
Main, sir, for the sole purpose of 
Ring youtoa trial of ekill before 
ereign and all his people, as well 
Purned world in general. 1 throw 
ee gauntlet, sir. Dare you enter 
8-with me 2° 
remy lacqueys to take awey thie 
rigner,’ said heto an attendant, 
well with staves, for his imper- 
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— put in the House of Corree- 

ted to Signior Philippo that I 
“ordered it! snid I. *And wha 

to order auch athing? Lam atree 
erin subject, a doctor, and master 
~ Stiences, and I have a pass 
: * dovernment officers to came to 
*Keecise my calling? and | dare 









ding diadainful'y, ‘and see that you do to 
him as I bave commanded.’ 


and give him up to the officers of 







* Let him be taken away,’ said he, nod- 


The students then led me gently forth, 
paying great deference to we ; but when 
{was put intu the hands of the vulgar 
lacqueys, they made sport of me, and hav- 
ing their master’s orders, used ime with 
great rudeness, beating me, and pricking 
me with needle-pointed stileuus, till 1 was 
in great fear for my life, and was glad when 
put into the hands of the police. 
Being quickly liberated on making 
known my country and erudition, I set ny- 
self with all my anght to bring this haughty 
and insolent professor to the test. A 
number of his students having beard the 
challenge, it soon made a great noise in 
Madrid ; for the young King, Charles the 
Third, aud particularly bis Queen, were 
halfanad about the possession of auch a 
nostrum at that period. Ina orders, there- 
ture, to add fuel to the flame now kindled, 
[ published chatlenges in every one of the 
Spanish journals, and causing three thou. 
sund-copies to be printed, f posted them up 
in every corner of the city, distribucing 
them to all the colleges of the kingdom, 
aud to the college of Toledo in particular, 
of which Don Felix was the Principal— 
Tent a sealed copy to every one of its 
twenty-four professors, and caused some 
hundreds to be distributed amongst the 
students. 
This challenge made a great noise in 
the city, atal soon reached the ears of the 
Queen, who became quite impatient to 
witness a trial of our skill in this ber 
favorite art. The King eculd get no more 
peace with her, and therefore was obliged 
to join her ina request to Professor Dan 
Felix de Vuidez, that he would youchsafe 
a public trial of skill with this ostentatious 
foreigner. 
The professor pleaded to be spared the 
indignity of a public exhibition along with 
a crazy half-witted foreiguer, especially as 
his was a secret art, and ought only to be 
practised in secret. But the voices of the 
court and the colleges were loud for the 
trial, and the professor was compelled to 
condescend and name a day. We both 
waited on their Majesties to settle the or- 
der and manner of trial, and drew lots who 
was toexhibit first, and the professor got’ 
the preference. The Prado was the place 
appointed for the exhibition, and Good 
Friday the day ; when I verily thought all 
Spain was assembled together, The pro- 
fesaor engaged to enter the lists precisely 
at half past twelve o'clock ; but he begged 
that he might be suffered to come in dis- 
guise, in order to do away all suspicions 
of a private anderstanding with others; 
and assured their Majesties that he would 
soon be known to them by his works. 
I was placed next tothe royal stage, in 
company with many learned doctors, the 
Queen being ai xivus to witness the effect 
that the display of her wonderful profes- 
sor’s skill produced on me, and to hear my 
remarks ou it ; aud truly the anxiety that 
prevailed for almost a whole hour was 
wonderful, for no one knew in what guise 
the professor would appear, or how at- 
tended, or who were the persons on whom 
the effect of the unguent was to be tried. 
Whenever a throng ur bustle was perceiv- 
ed in any part ofthe parade, then the buzz 
began, * Youder be he, our great professor, 
Dow Felix de Valdez, the wonder of Spain 
‘and of the world 
The Queen’ was the firkt to perceive 
him, perbape from some private hint given 
her in what guise he would appear ; on 
which she mentioned to me, pointing out a 
mendicant friar asmy opponent,and added, 
that she thought it but just and right that 
I should witness all his motions, his feats, 
and the power of his ert. 1 did so, and 
thought very meanly of the whole exhibi- 
tion, as a sort of farce got up among a 
geeat nuinber of associates, all of whom 
were combined to carry on the deception, 
and share in the profits accruing therefrom. 
The friar did nothing ull he came opposite 
to the royal stage, when, beckoning slight- 
ly to her Majesty, he began to look out 
for his game, and perceiving an elegant 
lady sitting on a stage with her back to- 
wards him, he took « phial from his bosom, 
and letting the liquid touch the top of his 
finger, he reached up that finger and touch- 
ed the hem of the lady’s robe. She utter- 
ed a scream, as if pierced to the heart, 
sprung to her feet,and beld her breast as if 
wounded ; then, atter looking round and 
round, ae ifin great agitation, she descend 
ed from the stage, followed the friar, 
kneeled at his feet, and entreated to be al- 
lowed to fullow and serve him. He re- 
quested her to depart, as he could uot be 
served by woman ; but she wept and fol- 
lowed on. He came to a thick-lipped 
African, who was standing grinning at the 
scene. The professor touched him with 
his unguent, and immediately blackie fell 
a-striving with the jady, who should walk 
next the wonderful professor, and the two 
actually went to blows to the great amuse- 
ment of the spectators, who applauded 
these two feats prodigiously, and hailed 
iheir professor as the greatest man in the 
world. He walked twice the length of the 
promenade, and certainly every one whom 
he touched with his ointment followed 
him, so thatif he had been a stranger in 
the community ae] was, there could not 
have been a doubt of the efficacy of his 
onguent of attraction. When he came 
last be‘ore the roval stage, and ours, he 
was encumbered by a crowd of persons, 
following and ‘kneeling to him ; apparent- 
ly they were of all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest. He then caused proclama- 
tion to be made from a stage, that if any 
doubted the power of his elixir, he might 
have it proved on himself without danger 
or disgrace ; 2 dowager lady defied bim, 
but he son brought her to her knee with 
the rest, and no one of the whole begged 
to be relensed. 
The King and Queen, and all the judges, 
then declaring themeelves satisfied, the 
professor withdrew, with his inetley fol- 
lowers, to undo the charm in secret ; after 
that, he returned in most brilliant and gor- 
geous array, and was received on the reval 
stage, amid rending shouts of applause. 
The King then asked me, if] deemed my- 
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yielded the palin to his merits in good fel- 
lowship ? 

I addreseed his Majesty with all humili- 

ty, acknowledging the extent of the pro- 

fessor’s powers as very wonderful, pro- 

vided they were all real ; but of that there 

was no proof to me. ‘If he had been a 

foreigner, and a stranger, as [ am, in this 

place, and if prejudices had been excited 

against Lim,’ added §, ‘then I would have 

viewed this exhibition of his art as highly 

wonderful ; but, as it is, only look on it 

as a well-got-up farce.’ 

The professor reddened, and bit his lip 
inthe height of scorn and indignation ; and 

indeed their Majesties and ali the nobility 

seemed offended at my freedom; on which 

I} added, * My exhibition. my liege, shall be 

avery short one ; and I shull at least con- 

vince your Majesty, that there is no deceit 

nor collusion init.” And with that I took 
asmall syritge froin my bosom, which | 

had concealed there for the purpose, as 
the liquor, to have due effect, must be al- 
ways warm with the heat of the body of 
hics that sprinkles it; and with that small 
instrument, I squirted a spray of my elixir 
on Professor Don Felix’s fiue head of hair, 
that hang in wavy Jocks almust to bis 
wuist. 

Atthat moment there were thousands 
all standing a-gape, eager to witness the 
effect of this bold appeal, ‘The professor 
stood up, and locked at ime, while the teare 
stood in his eyes. ‘That was the proudest 
moment of sy life! For about the space 
of three minutes, his pride seemed warring 
with his feelings ; but the energy and im- 
pulse of the latter prevailed, and he came 
and knecled at my feet. 

*Felix, youdog ! what is the meaning 
of this?’ says I. * How care you go and 
dress yourself like a grandee of the king- 
dom, and then come forth aad mount the 
stage inthe presence of royalty, knowing, 
as you do, that you were lern to be my 
slave ? Go this instant! doff that gorgeous 
apparel, and puton my livery. and come 
and wait here at my heel. And, do you 
isear, bring my borse properly caparisoued, 
and one to yourself; fur 1 ride into the 
country to dimner. Take note of what I 
order, and attend to it, else Pil baste you 
to ajelly, and have you distilled into the 
elixir of attraction. Presumption indeed, 
to come into my presence in adecss like 
that! and with that }leut him two or three 
hearty blows, and kicked him -off the 
stage. 

He ran to obey my orders, and then the 
admiration so lately expressed was turned 
mtocontempt. All the people were struck 
with awe and astonishment. ‘They could 
not applaud, for they were struck dumb, 
and eyed me with terror, as if | had been 
a divinity. ‘This exceeds all comprehen- 
sion,’ said the judges. ‘If he had toid me 
that be could have upheaved the Pyrenean 
mountains from their foundations, I could 
ax well have believed it,’ said the King. 
But the Queen was the most perverse of 
ull, for she would not believe it, though she 
witnessed it ; and she declared she never 
would believe it tobe a reality, for I had 
only thrown glamour iu their eyes.‘ Is it 
possible,’ said she, ‘ that the most famous 
man in Spain, or perhaps in the world, 
who has hundreds to serve him, and ran 
at his bidding, should all at once, by bis 
own choice, submit to become a slave to an 
opponent whow he despized, and be buffet- 
ted like » dog, without resenting it ? No ; 
Pil never believe it is any thing but an 
illusion.’ 

‘There is no denying of your victory,’ 
said King Charles to me; ‘for you have 
humbled your mighty opponent inthe dust. 
You shall dine with me to-night, as we 
give A great entertainment to-the learned 
of our kingdom, over all of whom you 
shall be preferred to the highest place. 
But as Don Felix de Valdez is likewise an 
invited guest, let me entreat you tu disen- 
chant him, that be may be again restored 
to his place in society.’ 

*f shall do myself the distinguished 
honor of dining with yourexalted and most 
Catholic Majesty,’ says I. * But will it be 
no degradation to your high dignity, for 
the man who has worn my livery in} pub- 
lic, to appear the same day at the table of 
royalty 2” . 

‘This is no common orcurrence,’ an- 
swered the King. ‘Although by one 
great effurt of art, nature has been over- 
powered, it would be hard that a great 
man’s nature shuuld remain degraded for 
ever.’ 

* Well, then, I shall not only give him 
his liberty from ny service, but § shall or- 
der hin from it, and beat him from &. 1 
can do no more to oblige your Majesty at 
present.’ 

*What! can you not then remove the 
charm ? said be. * You saw the professor 
could do that at once.’ 

‘A mere trick,’ said 1, ‘and collusion. 
If the professor, Don Felix, had been in 
the least couscious of the power of his 
liquor, he would at once have attacked and 
degraded me. Jt is quite evident. I ex- 
pected atrial at least,as | am sure all the 
company did ; but J stood secure, and held 
him and hisart at defiance. He is a sheer 
impostor, and his boasted discovery a 
cheat.’ 

* Nay, but I have tried the power of his 
unguent again and egain, and proved it,’ 
suid the Queen, ‘ But, indeed, its effect 
is of very short duration ; therefore, all I 
request ie, that you will give the professor 
his liberty, and take my werd for it, it will 
soon be accepted.’ 

I again promised that I would ; but at 
the same time | shook my Lead, as much 
as to let the Queen know she was not 
aware of the power of my elixir, and I 
determined to punish the professor fur his 
Insolence to me, and the sound beating I 
got in the court of his hotel. While we 
were speaking, upcame Don Felix dress- 
ed in my plain yellow livery. leading my 
horse, and mounted on a grand one of his 
own, that cost two hundred gold ducats, 
while mine was only a hack, and uo very 
fine auimal either. 


said lie, humbly ; ° IT will take any horse 
you please, but Tthought this had been 
nine.’ 

*You thought, sirrsh ! What right have 
you tothink 2 said J, lnshing Lim ; ° get 
about your business. I desire no more of 
your attendance. Ubere before their Majes- 
ties, and all their court and) people, TP dis- 
charge you my service, and dare you, oo | 
the penalty of your life, ever to come near 
ine, or offer to do even a menial’s turn to 
me again.’ 

* Pardon me this time,’ said he; “Vil 
sooner die than leave you.’ 

* But you shall leave me or do wore,’ 
says |, * and therefure get about your 
business instantly 7 and fF pushed bim 
through the throng away from me, wud 
lashed him with the wiip ull he screamed 
like alubberly boy. 

* You must have some one to ride with 
you aud be your guide,’ snid he ;* and why 
will you not suffer me todo so? You kuow 
I cannot leave you.’ 

The King, taking pity on him, sent 
livery-man to take his place, and attend 
meonmy little jaunt, at the aame tine 
entreating him to desist, and remensber 
who he was. It was all in vain. Ue 
fieurht with the king’s servant for the 
privilege, mounted my hack, and followed 
me tothe villa, about six miles from the 
city, where Thad been engaged to dine. 
The news had not arrived of my victory 
wheul gotthere. The lord of the manor 
wasat the exhibition, but not having re- 
turned, the ladies were all impatience to 
Jearn the result. 

* It becomes not me, noble ladies,’ said I, 
‘to bring the news of my own triumph, 
Which you might very reasonably suspect 
to be untrue, or overcharged 3 bat you 
shall witness my power yourselves.’ 

Then they set up eldrich sereanis in 
frolic, and begged for the suke of the Vir- 
gin that P would not put my skill te the 
test on any of them, for they had no de- 
sire to fullow to England even a master of 
the arts and sciences, and every one as- 
sured me personally that she wouid bes 
horrid plague to me, and that f had better 
pause before T made the experiment. 

* My dear and noble dawes,’ said 1, ‘there 
is nothing farther from my intention than 
to meke any of you the objects of fascina 
tion. But come all hither, aud Pthrew ap 
the sash of the Window—* Come all hither, 
and satisfy yourselves in the first place, 
and if ore proof is required, it shall wot 
be Iacking.. See; do you all know that 
gentleman there ? 

* What gentleman ? Where is he ? I sce 
no gentleman,’ was the general titter. 
'Poat gentlenea who is holding my 
horse. ihe o% the sorry hack where with 
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Ww amement, and cushed inte the stream, | 


for fear of being detained ; but before tak- led 


*Dbeg your pordon, honenred master,’ | Rasheili threw offher shoes and stockings) the following extracts ure from his Journal. 


Maroch,a son oft Makobba the king, join- 
him; avd he says, “The wife of Maroch 


ingtwo steps, the charm being removed | was formerly wife of the Babarootsee rain- 


with her left-foot shoe, she stood still} maker, who left Lattakoo in 1829. 


It ap- 


ebashed ; and so fine a nodel of blushing | pears, from her account, that Makabbe had 
and repentant beauty DP neve beheld, with | invited him to bis capital, and after the 
her raven hair hanging dishevellea far | store-houses were filled with corn, (the sup- 
over her waist, her feet and half hee timbs | posed result of the vain-maker's pretended 
ofalabaster bathing in the stream, aud her | skill.) charged him with having bewitched 


cheek overspread with the blush of shame. | his child, who was sick 5 and, laya 


hands 


*Wint amb about ?? cried she. * Am [| on him, killed him, and gave his wife to his 
mad ? or bewitehed ? or possessed of a de- | own son.” 


mon, to run after a mountebank, that ] 
would order the metials to drive trom my 
door! 

* So you are gone, then, dear Donna 
Rasehelli ? cried f° Farewell, theu, and 
peace be with you. Shell P not see yon} 
again before leaving this country ? but she 
looked not up, nor deigned toreply. Away 
she tripped, led by one hedy on each hand, 
barefooted as she was, tll they came to the 
gravel walk, and then she slipped ou ber 
morecco shoes. ‘The moment her lett-foot 
shoe was on, she sprung towerdsa meg again, 
and all the dames after her full ery. It 
was precisely like a hare buat, and so 
comic thateven the degraded Dow Felix 
laughed anmain ot the seene. Again she 
plenged into the stream, and again she 
returned, weeping fur shame, and this 
self-same scene was acted seven titnes 
over. Atlength I took compassion on the 
hombled beauty, and called to her aunt to 
seize her left-foot shoe, and wash it in the 
river. She didso; and I, thinking all was 
then over and safe, rode on my way. But 
1 had not gone three furlongs till the chase 
again commenced as loud and as violently 
asever, and ina sbort time the lady was 
again in thestream. I was vexed at this, 
hot knowing what was the matter, and 
terrified that T might have attached ber to 
me for life; but Pbesought ber friends to 
keep her trom putting ov her stocking bke- 
wise, till it was washed and fotuented as 
well as hershoe. This they went about 
With great earnestness, an old dame seiz- 
ing the stecking, and hiding it! in ker 
bosom ; and when FT saw this |} rode quick- 
ly away, afraid | would be too late tor my 
engagement withthe King. 

We had turned the corner of a wood, 
when again the screame and yells of te- 
males reached our ears. § What, in the 
name of St. Nicholas, is this now 2 says I. 
*Psuppose the hunt isup again, sir, bee 
surely our best pln is to ride off ard leave 
them,’ said Don Felix. ¢ That will never 
do, returned 13 ¢ Peannothave a lady of 
rank attending me atthe paluce, and no 
power ouearth, save iron and chains, can 
detain her, if ene-thousandth partefa drop 
of my elixir remain about Ler person.’ 
We turned back! and beheld there was 





yellow livery. You ali know him assured- 
ly. ‘Thar ts your geeat professor, Don 
Felix Vallez, accounted the most wouder- | 
ful man in Spain, and by many of you the | 
greatest iv the word.’ 

They would vot believe it antil } called 
kinrelose OF tO The door or the chateau, | 
and showed him to them like any wild | 
beast or natural curiosity, and called bin | 
by bisname. Then they grew trightened, | 
or preteuded to be so, at bemg an the | 
presence ofa manof so much power, for 
they ail Knew the professor personally ; and 
if one vould have believed them, they were 
like to go into hysterics for fear of fasei- 
nation. Yer, tor all that, } perceived that 
they were dying fur @ specimen of my art, 
and that any of them would rather the ex- 
periment should be made on herself than 
hot Witness it. 

Aceordingly, there wasa very handsome 
and engaging brunette of the party, named 
Donna Rashelli, on whom 8 could not help 
sor-etimes casting an eye, being a little 
fascivated myself. This was svon per- 
ceived by the lively group, and they all 
gathered round me, and teasec me to try 
the power of my philtre on Rashelli. 1 
asked the lady’s consent, on which she an- 
swered rather disdainfully that “ she would 
be fascinated indeed it she followed me, 
and therefore she ucid me at defianes, pro- 
vided J did not touch her, which she would 
not allow.’ 

Without more ado, TE took my tube from 
my bosem, and squirted a little of the 
philtre on her left foot shoe—at least | 
meant it so, though I afterwards perceived 
that seme of it had touched ner stocking. 
‘And now, Douna Rashelli,” said J, 
‘you are infor your part in this drama, 
and you little know what you have 
authorised” She turned from me in 
disdain; butit was not long ull TP beheld 
the tears gathering in her eyes ; she retired 
hastily toa recess in a window, covered. 
her face with her hands, and wept bitter- 
ly. The others tried to comfort her, and 
laugh her out of her frenzy, but that was 
of vo avail; she broke from them, and, 
drowned in tears, embraced my knees, re- 
questing in the most fervent terms to be al 
lowed the liberty of foliowing me over the 
world. 4 

The ladies were all thrown by this into 
the utmost consternation, and besought 
ime to uuds the charm, both for tice sake of 
the young lady herself and her honorable 
kin; but J had taken my measures, and 
paid no regard to their entreaties. On the 
contrary, L made my apology for vot being 
able to dine there, owing to the King’s 
commanding my attendance at the palace, 
took a hasty leave, mounted my horse, 
and, with Don Felix at my back, rode 
away. 

I kuew all their power could not detain 
Douna Rashelli, and, riding slowly, | heard 
the screams of maduess and despair as 
they tried to hold her. She tore their 
heatdi-dresses and robes, and fought like a 
fury.till they were glad to cuffer her to go ; 
but they all followed tn a group, to over- 
take and entrest me to restoretheir friend 
to liberty. 

1 forded the stream that swept round 
the grounds, and waited on the other hank, 
well knowing what would occur, as a 
Spamsh maiden never crosses even a 
rivelet without taking off her shoes and 





mount my horse, sir? says I, taking his 
gold-headed whip from him, and lashing 
him with it. * Get off instantly, you blun- 





self still able to compete with hie liege 











P ef you to touch « hair of wy head.’ 


or if I joined the rest in approval, and 


dering boody, take your own spavined 


kinsman, Professor Don Felix de Valdez ? | jade, and ride off where 1 may never see | ing but at their joint request, and they 


| your face again.’ 


* How dare you have the impudence to | 


stockings. Accordingly she came running 
ito the side of the stream, followed by all 
j the ladiesof the chateau and adjuring me 
‘to have pity on them. § laughed aloud at 
their tribulation, saying, I had cone noth- 


the old dowager coming waddling along 
with a baste and egitation not to be de- 
scribed, and all her dauginters, weices, anid 
maidens, after her. She bed taken the 
river at the broadest, shees and all, and 
had got so far ahead of her pursuers Mat 
she reached me first. and seizing me by 
the leg, embraced and kissed it, begging 
and praying all the while for my favor, 
in the most breathless and grotesque man- 
ner ever wituvessed. I knew not what to 
do 3 not in the least aware how she be- 
came affected, till Donna Rashelli called 
out, *O, the stocking. sir, the siocking !’ 
on which I caused them to take it from 
her altogether and give it to me, and 
then they went home in peace. 
| J dined that night with their Majesties, 
not indeed at the same table, but at the 
head of the table in the antiroom, from 
whence [ had a full view of them. I 
was a great and proud man that night, 
and neither threats nor persuasions could! 
drive the great professor froin waiting at 
the back of my chair, and frequently ser- 
ving mekneeling. After dinner f had an 
audience of the Queen, who offered me 
a galleon laden with gold for the receipt of 
my divine elixir of love. But] withstood 
it, representing to her Majesty the great 
danger of imparting such a secret, for 
that after it had escaped my lips, I could 
no tore recall it, and knew not what use 
might be made of it,—tihat I accounted 
myself answerable to my Maker for the 
abuse of talents bestowed on me, and, in 
one word, was detetmined that the secret 
should go to the grave with me. I was, 
however, reduced to the necessity of pro- 
mising her Majesty a part of the pure 
and sublime elixir ready prepared, taking 
her solemn promise mea while not to 
divulge it: which Tdid, aud a ready use 
she fuund for it, for in a few days she 
requested more, and more, and more, till 
I beganto think it was high time forme 
to leave the country. : 
Having now got as much money as I 
wanted, and a great deal more than I 
knew what to do with, I prepared for 
leaving Spain, for To was affiighied at be- 
ing made accountable for the effects pra. 
duced by the chars in the hands of a 
capricious woman. Had 1 yielded to the 
requests of the young noblea for supplies, 
I might: almost have exhausted the riches 
of Spain; but as it was, J liad got more than 
my own weight in gold, part of which 
I forwarded to London, and put the re 
meinder out to interest in Spain. and lett 
Madrid not without fear of being seized 
and sentto the Inquisition as a necro- 
mancer. In place of that, however, the 
highest honors were bestowed on me, ane 
[was accompanied to the port by aum- 
bers of the first people of the realm, and 
by all the friends of the Professor Dow 
Felixde Vakiez. These people had land 
a plot to assassinate me, which they would 


wold vever leave their friend 5; avd ne 
Felix himself discovered it to me, | kept 


to sail; then f caused his head to be shaved, 
and wached with a preparation of vinegar, 
alum, and cinanmon; and he returned to 
his senses and right feelings once more. 
But he never could show his face again in 
the land wherein he had been se muck 
caressed and admired, but changed bus 
name and retired to Peru, where he ac 
quired both fame anid respectability. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mr. Moffat, the missionary, penetrated 
three hundced miles beyoud Lattakou, 





|} must now abide by the consequences. 


“We inyoked early,” continues Mr. M., 
“aud betore we proceeded far, were mest 
hy inessengers from Makabba, who said, he 
had wot slept for joy because of our ap- 
proach, We passed many women who 
were employed in their gardeus ; on eee- 
tog us, they threw down their picks, and 
rap to the wagons, lifting ap their bands 
and exclaiming ‘Rumada, (their manner 
of salutation); which was followed by shrill 
Cries, rufficient to affright the very oxen. 
Seeing that the wagons were obliged to 
tike a circuitous road over the hill to the 
town, we saddled our horses to cross by the 
nearest way. On reaching the summit of 
the hill, at the bottom of which lay the me- 
tropoiis of the Wankeets, lifting our eyes 
northward, we were greatly surprised on 
behohling the number of towns which lay 
scattered in the valleys. Our guide cone 
ducted us through « winding street to the 
habitation of Makabba, whe stood at the 
door of one of his houses, and welcomed ug 
to the town in the usual way. He seemed 
astonished and pleased to see us all without 
artis, remarking, with a hearty laugh, that 
he wondered we should trust ourselves un- 
armed, in the town of such a villain as he 
Was reported to be. * bad 

“ About sunset, Makabba sent one of his 
Wives, stating, that the only mark of respect 
which he could at present shew, was, that 
he had sent his most beloved wife, who 
would deliver to us a sack full of thick milk, 
and that to-morrow he would provide us 
with slaughter-oxen. The sack was so 
large that one man was not able to bear jt 
tothe wagons. * 

“P made bim a present of beads and hut- 
tons, with a nuaber of other trinkets. 
also gaye hima hat; one of the Griquas 
directed him to put it on his head, which 
he did, but immediately removed it to the 
head of another, saying, that ‘he could not 
see its beauty on hisown.’ * * During 
the wight, we were annoyed with hyenas, 
co which there are three sorta, the striped, 
spotted, and another very small. * * 

*E visited the town, which is very large 5 
Pam not able to judge of the number of in- 
habitants; but the town itself covers at 
least eight times more ground than any 
town I uave yet seen amoung the Beebuanas, 
50 that the population must be very great, 
compared to South African towns in gen- 
eral: thus, the dominiuus of the Wankeets 
would form an extensive field of missiona- 
ry labor. Makabba’s wives, who are uae 
merous,bave coch a separate establishment, 
consisting of three or four houses, a corne 
house, and a general stere-house. They 
have alse a number of cound jars for eomn, 
from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
neurly the same in height, which are raised 
trom the ground upon a cirele of stones. 
Their premises and houses are on a plan 
rather different from what I have seen else- 
where. The heuses are not larger, but 
they are built with somewhat more regard 
tu taste and comfort. * Their 
outer yards and huuse-floors are very ciean, 
and smooth as paper. No dnuiry-maid in 
Eugland could keep her wooden bow$ 
cleaner and whiter than they. In thie re- 
spect, they fourm a perfect contrast to the 
Batalhapees. The front cattle-fold, or place 
Where public meetings are held, is a circle 
of 170 feet diameter, formed with round 
posts cight feet high, and as close to each 
other as they can stand, and each post ie 
hewed round with the axe. Behind lies 
the proper cattie-told, capable of holding 
many thousand oxen ; there are also largo 
sheep-folls. In the early part of the day, 

fakabba is generally employed in cutting 
out skins to sew tugether for cloaks: in the 
afternuon he is frequently found in a state 
of intemperance. He seems an old man, 
although his mother is still alive. He is 
tall, strong, and healthy, but has rather a 
Huttentot look ; and !.3 countenanee dis- 
plays a good deal of cunning. From bis 
conversation, one may easily discern that 
he is pretty well versed in African polities. 
He dreads the displeasure of none of the 
surrounding tribes; but he fears the Ma- 
kooas, or civilized people. War is almost 
perpetual between him andthe Baqueans’ 
a Very} pulous nation to the N. E. and E. 
Beyond the Baqueans lies the Mangwatto 
tribe, distinguished for industry and riches 5 
and beyond the Mangwatto is the Maga- 
Mntsein, who seem to form tke limits iv that 
direction of the Aborigines of the country, 
for beyoud them (they say) are a habf-white 
people, «he wear liven, and whose man- 
ners are very savage. ° * 

The mountains here are adorned to their 
very summits with stately trees and shrubs 
unknown in the more southern provinces 
of the continent, which give the country 
a fine appearauce. The several sorts of 
game are nearly the same as those of 
the countriés farther south. The rivers 
to the eastward are infested by an sni- 
mal whieh, from the description of the 
uatives, appears to be the crocodile. Je 
is from six to twelve feet long, withfour 
short lege, the scaly parts invulnerable, 
so thatit can only be pierced in the bel- 
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| 


ly or under the neck. It is rather Gan- 
gerous to creas rivers, as this animal is 


have executed but for fear thatthe charm | capable of seizing un ox, which it fre- 


quently does. The natives call it the 
quean, and it is probable that the nation 


hime in bondage till the very day | was abou linwatting those parts derived their name 


from baquean, which is the plural of quean. 
The aniwal is amphibious, and frequently 
sizes dogs and other animals which hap- 
nen to sleep near the river, To the north 
of the Molopo is found the hoa constrietor. 
This animal is sometimes seen upwards 
of twenty feet long, and from two to 
three in circunference. The ekinof those 











I heve seen exacthy resembles that @f the 
commons bos constrictor; hut they are leas 
dongercus, cs they setium sttack map. 
They navally prey on a epecies of aute- 
lope. whic they seize, divide m two and 
where he found a very populous couutry : | swallow.” 
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Boston. 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 1, ses. 











PHRENOLOGY. 

It is well known to most of our readers that Pro- 
fessor Caidwell has delivered a course of lectures 
in this city, on the subject of Phrenology. We were 
anable tu attend these lectures, but have obtained 
from a friend a book cailed “‘ Caldwelf's Elemenis,” 
that we might be eaabled to know something of the 
system, for we have laughed at the idea and been 
as incredulous as any one of its opponents. We 
must now «ay, that we believe the principles of | 
Phrenoiogy to be true. Our assent is civen to the | 
system because we cannot controvert it. The mis- 
erable weapon of ridicule we could not condescend 
to use against any science, and when all reason 
fails and that must be the last resort, we do not 
whooee to he obstinate but rather act like reasonable 
beings and adopt opinions, which we cannot refute. 

We were led to study this system, which has come 
to us, with so many obnoxious appearances, mostly 
trom the charscter of its American Champion. Dr. 
Casuwell is a man of vast and varied ecquirements, 
of an investigating, persevering disposition, of an 
acute, discriminating mind, and of most accurate 
physiological knowledge ; all this we perceived in 
his conversation and character, before reading his 
book ; and in that we find a plain statement of ap- 
parent truths and a triumphant refutation of such 
objections to Phrenology as its most powerful oppo- 
nents have uttered. Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, has exercised a powerful influence on the 
system ; his articles, replete with satire and mis- 
statements, have reached this country, and have 
been circulated here, while the books of its svp- 
porters have not been seen at all, and but for the 
exertions of a Doctor Caldwel!, we shou!d long have 
remained in ignorance of the exact priacip'es of the 
sciences, and of course we could not have judged 
correctly, nor have believed upon just foundation. 

In the course of the work it is the endeavor of 
Doctor Caldwell, to show— 

First. That the mind of manisa simple, imma- 
terial, indivisible substance, immortal in existence, 
and more exalted and excclient than matter. It 
must be simple, because compound bodies are sus- 
seeptible of change, and change is opposed to im- 
mortality. The parts might exist eternally, but that 
is not a state of immortal existence, which under- 
goes transformation. It must be immaterial ; that 
is, so exquisitely refined, as not to be perceptible to 
human sense, for the consciousness of its existence 
is all that we know of the human soul ; and reason 
teaches, that it must have form, parts, and exten- 
#ig@n, or it could not be an individual existence, and 
whatever has size and parts, must be formed of 
some substance ; and however ethereal, pure, and 
spiritual it may be, it is still substance,though we call 
‘it immaterial in comparison, with any matter of 
which we take cognizance. It must also be indi- 
visible, for the same reason, that it must be simple ; 
for that which may be divided, is not in its nature 
an immortal existence. 

Second. This simple, immaterial, indivisiie 
mind, can only act, so tar as we know, in conjunc- 
tion with matter. We cannot tell, nor is it impor- 
tant to know, what may be its condition of exist- 
ence, after its separation from the present mede of 
organization ; but at present, we certainly cannot 

discover any mind except as it operates in union 
‘with matter, nor can we find living, that is, feeling 
matter, where mind cannot be proved to be united 
with it. Sothat we have the inevitable conclusion? 
that mind can only operate in connexion with mat- 
ter, in the existence of earthly beings—and we can 
‘gonofurther. Thus far, many philosophers will 
coincide in sentiment with phrenolvgists, who yet 
‘will not support the system ; but we come now to 
@ more doubtful and <isputed"point. 

Third. itis asserted that the mind, being 2 unit 
in essence, must also be a unit in pawer. Phrenol- 
ogists say, that the old doctrine of different states or 
conditions of inteilectuality cannot exist in the mind, 
‘unaided by its association with the visible organiza- 
tion; that the simple mind, if it passed from one 
change to another, would not have the property of 
immortality inherent, and would not be the same 
substance; for a simple substance is unchangeable ; 
and, that the miad has a simple power or principle , 
ef thought, which operates by means of the cere- | 
bral mass. This point is not absolutely esscntiai to 

. the truthof the eystem ; but if it can be establish- 
ed, it must be absolutely eonvincing—no man can 
doubt the truth of Phrenology if he can be assured 
of the truth of these assertions. We are not posi- 
tive upon the subject, and we hope to hear further 
from Dr. Caldwell in its support. We should say, 
that the mind, let it be as simple as possible, must | 
have,inhereatly ,and under all changes,the power of 
Varied though’ and affection; that when it leaves 
the body it witi have the varied memories of life ; 
gad, of course, it must be capable of these inte!- 
lectzal changes. It will feel joy and grief, two op- 
pesiie conditions, implying a change, which the 
system would eal! iatal to immortality ; and these 
states could not rise foc. any new means of thought, 
but they must.be a power of the mind, abstracted 
trom ai! means. Ferther; it is not the cerebral 
orgaa which thinks, remembers, &c.,but the mind 
acts in and upon it ; it is that, which retains know- 
iedge ; and, it seems to be of little consequence, 
whether the mind operates with the assistance 
of separate cerebral organs, or whether it acts 
more unitedly upon the mass. The result is, that 
intellectual productions are acquired and retained 
Dy the mind ; and, whether it performs this labor 
throngh the assistance of nerves, which couvey ser- 
sation, and by an united, consentancous ection of 
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| this large,impertant portion of the human frame, as 





vere study, or to no severe study at all, he is not’ 2 + men, and these little diversities were soon made by 
competent judge of this subject. We also know,  2nartful sectarian a fruitful source of controversy, 
that as the faculties of mankind vary, so do the | oppesition, and hostility. Violent separations of So- 
shape and size of their heads. | cieties have caused angry disputes about titles to 
Besides, there is nothing in the human frame eommon property ; and these have led to law-suits 
without its use ; every part contributes * the well- ani almost to personal combat. 
being of the whole ; and the uses of nearly,and we For the evil thus produced theréis no return of 
do not fee! certain, but the uses of every part, are good. No opinions will be changed, unless, in- 
plawily to be discerned ; but if the brain is not deed, a tew may choose to think, that their brethren 
composed of organs, it isa useless mass; that is, of adifferent faith are less worthy,and on the cround 
, of self-righteousness say, “* stand apart, I am holier 
than thou” ; no purer morality will be encouraged ; 
say, that it is anorganized structure fittedadmirably no kinder feelings and no more useful faith; but in 
for the highest purposes, and we deem itineumbent , every particular the quiet course of ecnduct and 
upon thore who deny this utility of the brain, to | principles pursued by the Fremis, will be darken- 
show for what it is usctul. No man will attempt | ed and impeded. And alf this is the work of that 
it. No one everhas attempted it. It has been | woman, who came from England to stirup a g-vi- 
called the seat of the soul, but if it contributes noth- | val on the plan of Calvinists. Let her and her sup- 
ing to the labor of the soul, why was it made so porters take shame to themselves ; they have brok- 
large ? why make any thing at all, but a hollow, | en, probably forever, the harmony of the society of 
into which the nerves might communicate. The Friends. Are discord, hatred, and violence ealcu- 
fact is, the Phrenologist believes a system more | lated to promote piety and pure Christianity? Think 
creditable to the maker—be behokis in the curious | of this we!l and pause in the work of evil. 
shape and innumerable convolutions of cerebral; The following is an extract from “ The Friend.” 
matter a manifest utility: by along and careful | 
examination of intellectual operatioas, through all 
degrees of excellence, he is enabled to perceive | J 
and unfold a beautiful series of correspondencies, | at me 


far as human reason can discern, is useless. We 


You are well aware, that our worthy predeces- 
sors, in attempting to exercise the right of private 
lement, and to worship their Creator according 

e dictates of their own feelings, endured great 
| privations, aad suffered grievous personal oppres- 
which leads him to admire the perfect wisdom of | sion from the priest and bigh professors in their day. 
Ged made manifest, and to trace out a chain of | 


They made a bold and onieee stand against the 
causes and effects, where like circumstances will corruptions which deluged | veeene ees 
invariably givelike results. 


Christian churches . and by their persevering e 
Fifth. Phrenologists have found that certain’} k ader, 


| forts, under the counsel an ir divine 
tMBy finally succeeded, and Saeco all 
forms of the human head indicate certain intellect- | eae ae Saget, Oe hee 
ual faeulties. Not, perhaps, in every case toa) The doctrin: which they aaeay ge peo 
mathematical certainty, in regard to degree, dut | the whole fabric of Quakerism was built, was cbe- 
: rable | dience to the manifes: tions of the light of Christ 
~ om apaany te enguear ia ts hove | within. This then enforced g example as well as~ 
are variations in quality as well as in size, which | 
cannot be so easily determined in different brains ; 


precept, an! uncer its influence they became a nu- 
| merous body, cemented together in ihe bonds of af- 

but where the former is uniferm,the latter affords a | 

certain indication. The brain is known to be form- 


fection. ey considered, that all men were equal, 
and had unalienable rights, amongst which was that 

ed in the fetus, before the cranium, and the latter 

is aguard and shield for the former. While the 


of private judgment. Tiey considered also that 
brain is growing, its original structure becomes 


there was acompact between every man and his 

Maker, which was never to be invaded by finite 

mortals, nor encroached upon by the powers that be. 

ms , They unequivocally asserted, agreeably to the tes*i- 

more firmly developed, or the effects of education, | mony recorded in the scriptures, that every man 

that is, of mental exercise, strengthen and enlarge paneer — ae soul’s salv atom, Sat no min 

; : : couk! redeem his brother, nor give to aransom 

those portions, which are brought into operation, | f- the soul. Hence they acknowledged no supe- 

upon the same principle that governs the whole | ;iority in the church by virtue of its offices, nor did 
animal economy. Those muscles which were orig- 
inally weil formed and made poverful increase 
with exercise ; and the exercise of any faculties 
will add size and vigor to those cerebral organs 
which are thereby exerted. In the meanwhile the 


they consider who officiated, in any other 

capacity than that of servants, amenable io the pow- 
skull, which was intended to guard, also accommo- 
dates the brain, and as the latter increases the form- 


ers which gave them authority. Whilst the society 
ergives way. The man who has some faculties in 


travelled on with a single eye, having nothing in 
view but the real happiness and weifare of its mem- 
greater perfection than others, will have an irregu- 
larly shaped head ; men’s heads will differ as their 
faculties differ, and such as have all their powersin 
equal perfection will have ‘craniological develope- 
ments, with equal size and regularity. Thus, there 
is greater diversity in the outward appearance of 





and itsnumbers were greatly augmetted. The 
nature of its principles wassuch, that whilst its mem- 
bers dwelt under their influence, p:ace and har- 
mony prevailed to a great degree amongst them, and 
they carried terror and dismay throt.ghout the ranks 
of the whole priesthood ; for the I.tter knew, that 
if these principles were adopted, t'xey would b2 do- 
prived of their births, and their -places would know 
then: nomore. Happy wouid it have been far the 
society, down to the present day, if its members had 
all strictly adhered to first ‘rinciples: But like 
every other of which history gives an aecount, there 





bers, its effects were felt by surroundiag professors, {° 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


a wilful falsehood, we did it under the supposidion 
—a most erroneous supposition, we confess—that 
George A. Otis, Jr. Esq. had some small portion of 
common sense. As we find that he has not wit 
enough to comprehend the import of decent lar- 
guage, we must acquit him of intentiona! falsehood. 
The matter stands thus: 

The editor charged us with having an “ ancient 
grudge”’ against the gentleman whose prospectus 
for a taw school wy did him the honor to notice. 

This charge we denied, by saying, “ This con- | 
tains a malicious insinuation, ‘a diabolical inuendo,” 
and we know nothing about it.” 

Notwithstanding this plain denial, George A. Otis, 
Jr. Esq. had the audacity—that is, it would be au- | 
dacity, and impudence too, in a man of common | 
sense—to say, that the charge was “‘ not denied.” 
We then stated, that he “ told what he knew to be | 
untrue,” and “ repeated” it after we denied the | 
truth of it—and the Editor came, as aforesaid, into | 
our office and said that we insulted him ! is it possi- 
ble ?—and that “ be did not consider our assertion a | 
denial”! We must believe his words, and only la- | 
ment that he is so miserably stupid, as not to under- 
stand a denial, except itis couched in those expres- | 
sive terms ‘* you lie,” which, with some like ex- 
pressions, are apparently within the scope of his in- 
teHectual apprehension. We are now happy toac- | 
quit Mr. Editor Otis of uttering a malicious false- | 


1 
' 


dog, when he destreved some valuable papers— 
“ thou dost not know what thou hast done.” 

The above-mentioned Otis next complained, that 
we had Ieft the argument about the law-school, to 
attack him. To which weighty charge we replied, 
that we did not chose to hold any argument with 
him ; that we did not acknowledge any subject in 
cispute ; that if Mr. Dickinson called upon us fora 
defence of our remarks, we should be able to give 
him one ; but that we only replied to him (the said 
Qtis) according to his course of conduct and the 


| tenor of his remarks. 


It he wishes to argue, he must get made over 
again—at present he is not capable of any such men- 
tal effort—his phrenologies! symptoms are wofully 
bad—in tact, we were almost converted to phrenol- 
ogy, by an accurate description of this same Edit- 
or’s head, made by one who never saw him, but 
jecged cn!y from his works, as the tree may be 
known by its fruit. 

Ifhe desires to gain notoriety, through our co!- 
umns, he has *—if he desires more, he shall have 
it, even toa new version cf the old story of the 
** monkey on the elephant’s baci?’—for, we hold it 
tobe our duty to resist the aitacks, even of the weak 
and the worthiess; and however unpleasant the 
task muy be, itis as useful to clear vermin out of 
the path ef tife, a3 to expurgate our dwellings. We 
shall not turn a thought to attack him; we have no 
desire to iajure him, or to impede his course ; still 
jess do we wish to hold any fellowship with him, 
for that ust imply degradation ; but we will com- 





the skulls of men, than in that of beasts of the same 
species; and the heads of cultivated men differ 
more insize and shape then those of savages ; and | shall find abundant testimony to prove, that no sect 
itis by carefully noting these differcnces in con- 
nexion with the different qualitics of mind, that the 
practical Phrenologist is able to tell with consider- 
able certainty, the kind and degree of menta! pow- 
er, which is indicated by different developments. 
We know that this subject has been the occasion 
of much scoffing, but what should a reasonable 
man care forthat? Let those, who would oppose 
Phrenolozy set forth its falsity, and sneer at its be- 
tievers. Iftrue, it will be maintained in spite of 
jeering—if false, jeering is not the mode best cal- 


has been <> wens from the original ground, the 
| fruits of which departure ave conspicuously evident. 
| Now if we examine ecclesiastical history, we 


bers were to be tried, ever existed, any length of 
time, without dissentions, di , and convulsions. 
If the advocates for creeds ean produce me an in- 
stance, I shall thank them for the intelligence. 
The spirifof man, which was designed by his Crea- 
tor to enjoy its liberty, unshackled by the fetters oi 
superstition and bi »hever can be controlled by 
human authority, unless we wilfully resist those evi- 
dences with which God has furnished us, and pas- 
sively submit to become slaves amd vassa!s to spizi:- 
ual inquisitors, and dictatorial rulers. When we 
take a view of Friends, we find that while ‘hey 





4 ha were without acreed, or any attempts to impose 
culated to subvert it. We have endeavored tosive | one upon them, they were a united > and 
a succinct view of ita fundamental grfnciples, and | brotherly love and amone= 


, 7 re: 

,in a without a parefle! among other 
professors ; and it was not until certain marabers, 
who, by virtue of their stations, became ambiieus 
of power to rule and govern, and who artlully in- 
troduced, and endeavored to palm a crecd upon 
them, thatany invasion of the peace and social com- 
murion of society was experienced. -Here then is 
a clear demonstration of the fact, that creeds, and 
confessions, and articles of faith in religious associa- 
tions, are the bane ofall true Christianity ; and they 
have, in every generation of the world that history 
furnishes any account of, produced more ir tolerance, 
persecution, and bloodshed, than can be just} attrib- 
uted to any other cause whatever. 


regret that we have no room for illustration. We 
can advise our readers to peruse Doctor Cald- 
well’s Elements, after which they cannot fail 
to understand, and understanding they must ac- 
knowledge the truth of Phrenology. 


; 





SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

We have been favored, by a Friend in New York, 
with afew numbers of a monthly pamplulet pub- 
lished at Philade!phia, for the purpose of supporting 
those religious opinions, which have been main- 
tained so firmly, but so quietly and unanimously, 
through good report and evil report, through pros- | On Saturday last, we had a visit from George A. 
perity and persecution, for a number of years. We | Otis, Jp. Esq. Editor of the Commercial Gazette. 
are much pleased with this work. It exhibits tal- | The big drops of sweat were coursing in cataracts 
ent of a high order, and that temper which is cha- | down his face, and must have been wrung out of 
racteristic of the sect. | his meagre system by no common agony. True, it 

It is te us a cause of deep regret, that division, | was a hot day—a very hot day—but what could hot 
with its horritle attendants, animo-ity and persecu- | weather effect upon “ us that have free souls ? our 
tion, has come at last upon the Quakers. We can- | withers are unwrung”’—and, though 2 little healthy 
not muse upon the subject without much grief; &r | perspiration may gem our forehead and cheeks, 
we have been accustomed to view that scciety with | like a sweet dew upon a rose, yet, not for all te 
unfeigned regard. We are not Quakers in some of world would we be deluged with such an ocean of 
the tighter injunctions of their faith, but we trust, perspiration as tremoled upon the visage ot George 
that our religious principles do not in the main dif- | A. Otis, Jr. Esq. And what, gentle reaier, (we 
fer from theirs. Their plain speech ‘and dress; | hope you will have patience to endure our retorts 
their retirement from the light, and we must say, upon a fellow, who hopes to gain distinction by at- 
not very pure amusements of life,—these are the | tacking all his contemporaries), what think you was 
trities of religion; and we should not object to the desire, which oceasioned the entrance of the 
adopt them in a Quaker community ; but there are | Editor aforesaid into our premises? Let us te!l 
deeper principles which must lie at the well-spring | you. He desired to know, if we ‘ could not reply 
of all religious feeling—affections that embrace ali | to his articles without insulting him.” Now we 
mankind, passions that are restrained as in the pres- | did not fly in a passioa—for we make ita point to 
ence of God, and hopes that are founded on nothing keep cool, especially in het weather—nor did we 
earthly or perishable—and these we wish to hold in | say what is true, that he is too degraded to be in- 
commen with the Quakers. We have received | sulted, and too contemptible to be able to insult any 
from Friends, entire strangers too, many kindnesses | one else—for the distance between him and a de- 
and hospitable entertainment, that are not often | cent man is a3 great—quite as great—as the differ- 

found so full and free among other sects, and we | ence between his intellect and that of a sensible 
have found consolation in believing, that their uni- | man—(none but thyself can be thy paralle!)—but we 
form quietness of life and propensity to all the kind- | simply stated, that “7 there- had been any insult 





EDITORIAL VISIT. 
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organs, and by disumeted action of the parts, we 
must still believe that the ultimate power has a ca- 
sacity for these operations ; and, that mind, howev- 
er simple its nature, must have powers and be able 
‘to perform functions, in 2 manner that cannot be 
predicated of ary other substance. Doctor Caki- 
well maintains his ground and has promised an essay 
in further elucidation ef this subject. 
Fourth. “The brain is the organ of intellect,” 
and the exercise of the mind in its unicn with 
cerebral matter constitutes intellectual! effort. 
‘Now, it is manifest, that it the mind cannot have a 
plurality of pewers, the brain must have a multi- 
plicity of organs, fer different specific uses; but 
without admitting that, it may be fairly shown that 
ifferent portions of the cerebral mass are appro- 
priated to different functions. And the fact is aito- 
gether in favor of Phrenology. Itis a we!l knowa 
truth, that men with large heads and expanded 
foreheads, other things being equal, have greater 
intellectual powers, than men of a contrary forma- 
tion. Whether the system is true or not, we know 
that ahigh forchead is an indication cf mental abili- 
ty. We are conscious, too, of fatigue in different 
portions ef the brain, arising from different exercis- 
es. Exhaustion from metzphysical or poetical ex- 
ertion, from music or mathematics, is known to any 
one severely accustomed to the sarious studies, to 
be tétally different in place and effect ; and though 
all will resuft in 2 general heaceche after protract- 
©° ed effort, it is certain that dering the commence- 
meat of tatigue, te pain is partial in different pla- 
ces. Ii aman isaccustomed to but ene kind of <e- 


itself ; or through another class of material cerebral | 


eroffices of humanity, resulted frem a faith that given, it was from his side.” A very temperate 
| was universal among them. Amid the stormsof | answer indeed, to a mad editor in hot weather ! 
the religious world, when we have seen angry con- + Whether we were most influenced by fear or coa- 
tention, and that destructive spirit, which lays waste tempt, we wiil nat say, though it did appear, proba- 
the sweetest and best fruits of life, it has been de- | bly, to the Editor aforesaid, (we must use formal 
lightful to us to turn to one calm spot, where new | phrase in speaking of a lawyer,) that we were 
and fresh flowers continually bioomed amid ever- | scared, for he kindly said, as we gratefully suppos- 
green beauties. And it isa calamity to us as well | ed for our relief, that he “ did not come in to knock 
as to the sect tosee the havoc of division’s splinters | us down, for he did not know as he should be able 
among the pleasantest things of the earth. todo it.” Kind soul! what a consolation it must 
But sublunary blessings are subject to change. | have been to us, if we had been undergoing anni- 
That society, which never shrunk before persecu- | hilation by fright! We thank him, which it is the 
tion in times, when the fashion of 2 garment expo» more necessary to do now, as we failed to doit then. 
ed its members to insult and death ; those people | We hope he will never think of knocking us down, 
whose rule it is, not to fight evenin defence of their | especially as we dre not very pvoficient in the sei- 
own property, choosing rather to suffer than to do | ence of self-defence, and there is no skilful master 
evil; those men, who have hitherto smiled from | at present in our city. However, eur kind and af- 
the enviabie height of an equable temper, upon | fectionate readers need not be alarmed on our ac- 
| all the petty canflicts of the world—even those | count, as we have neither hope, expectation, nor 
have been excited to angry contention, in the intention of being knocked down, either with a 
church of God and in social life. And this evil— | goose’s quill, or a gander’s fist. We have stood and 
| we might <ail it sin—has been brought upon them , mean to stand upon the ground of good principles 








Braithwaite. | with well-tempered argument, he shall have a 
For many years “the Quakers have not denied to | courteous reply ; but if a puppy barks at our heels, 
each other tull freedom of opinion—they attempted , he will surely get a proper notice if we condeseend 
not to control the conscienees ef others ; but they | to give him akick. We know of but one objection 
were happy in acknowledging the same principles, | to kicking a score of sueh nuisances at once, viz. 
even though they were aware cf some diversity of | we do not wish to cause a yelping, that would dis- 
sentiment. They were contented to know, that all | turb our friends—our own nerves, thank fortune, 
were moving down the same stream of liberal | ere imperturbable. 
Christianity, and they eared not for the eddies upon | Whe above-named Editor then said, that we in- 
the surface, so long as the same deep and pure flood ; sulted him by saying that he asserted what he knew 





or denomination, that adopted certain notions and | 
opinions, a3 a standard of taith, by which all its mem- | 


by the sectarian preaching of 2 woman—of Anna Fand good conduct—if @ man attacks our opinions, | cil 


pel hin: to let us alone ; to cease from calling the 


stupa! upon every occasion ; he shall keep his side 
of the way and we will keep ours ; if he does not 
choose to de this, let him suffer the consequences ; 
we hare a plenty of stationary, an abundance of 
gooi- il! and, we flatter ourselves, some ability to 
use it. it George A. Otis, Jr. Esq. is not notorious 


| exough ; it he has not brought upon himself enough 


uf pubiie scorn ; if he wishes us to recommend him 
to a hisher seat on thedunghill of contempt, let him 
come on,—the quarrel was not of our seeking, nor 
suail we leave the field, so long as we find occasion 
to continue the war. If our subscribes get tired 
with the disgraceful squibbing into which we are 
Pcompelled, wé can publish a pamphlet, or an extra 
sheet ; and what is more we will doit, rather than 
suffer this miserable fellow, set on by a few mad- 
men, to cast at us his mud and filth, the only ema- 
nations frem his brain. We say again, that we do 
not desire such a contest with any one ; but we do 
not fear it with a host, nor shall we shrink from any 
necessity, however unpleasant. 


To Messrs. Beats & Homer, we say, that we 
founded a remark in the last Galaxy, upon a mis- 
understanding. We charged Mr Otis’s masters 
with being engaged in underselling and coaxing 
away the supporters of a neighbor. We thought 
we had full evidence of the fact; but on enquiry 
we find, in the case referred to, and, as far as we 
know, in all others, that they have not attempted 
to gain @ profit, by coaxing away the supporters cf 
a neighbor’s establishment. Every man has a right 
to fix his own price for his own labor, if he does not 
atter pt thereby to injure others, and a new exami- 
natioa of the evidence, and Mr. Homer’s word, ia- 
duce us to acknowledge, that we have no right to 
complain. 





GILBERT STUART. 

The collection of the portraits of this erinent 

artist will be opened for exhibition on Monday next. 
The number obtained is about one hundred and 
fifty. The objects of the exhibition are to afford 
an oppertunity to the public to judge of his pre- 
eminent merit, and to obtain. pecuniary assistance 
for the very respectable family he left destitute, in 
» all the improvidence of genius. 
A subseription paper is also in the hands of Mr. 
Jones, for the purpose of raising money to purchase 
Stuart’; original portrait of Washington, that it may 
be retained in our city fur the Athenzum Gallery. 

The following is a report of the doings of the 
Artists of Philadelphia. The testimony of respect 
is honorable to them because it was justly due to 
the memory of the deceased Father in his profes- 
sion. We are ashamed for the Artists of Boston, 
who are <© well able to appreciate and do justice to 
talent, that they have negfected, either to set or 
follow so honorable an example. If our artists are 
unmindful of the respect due to an eminent brother, 
can they expect to held an elevated place m the 
public esteem ? 

_ A meeting of the Resident -irtists of Philaidel- 


called to the chair, and Mr. Strickland appointed 
Secretary. 

The meeting resolved, that Messrs. Neagle, 
Childs, and Strickland, be ap a Committee 
table testimonial of their feelings 
upon the decease of our fellow Artist Grtserxt 
Stvart, Esq. of Boston, Mass. 

The committee having retired a few minutes, 
pn fone and reported the following pream. 


e consider 
the late Gruuert Srcaat, to have been the Fa- 
ther of American Portraiture, saper-eminently en- 
— and peculiar!y gift- 

which 90 admirably 


legiti imate gen 
dignified and ene-<etic advocate of the art of which 
he was the colussus; his wise counsel was ever open 


to his countrymen ; 22d although he would honest- 

















rolled on beneath. Sul! the Quakers were but! to be falge. When we charged him with uttering | 


| enterprize, amid the 


have contented themselves with a placid and for- 


; ment of heaven. 


| known and appreciated, but the artists ' 
hood, on the same ground that Newton excused his | the country have sustained a great and irreparable | Whole class of men, to rouse @ mere 


} 


Editor of the Galaxy envious and malicious and | 


phia, was held at Mrs. Holt’s. Mr. Sully was | 








Whilst his graphic excellencies are happy proto- | 
types for the young aspirant, the hustre of hrs exam- 
pie shall be as a beacon to direct the tyro towards 
the perfection of his studies, and to lure him on to 
shoals and difficu ties of his 


profession. Stuart's fame can never die. In the | 


| decorative and meretricious graces of style, he has | 
heen equailed and even surpassed ; but 
| his aim ; in the beauties of sim 


13 Was not 
plicity, and in the 
accurate transcript ofnature he was ‘ him$elfalone,’ 
and as has been Sewell of the immortal master of 


’ 


‘the drama, he «dipped his pencil in the human | 
| heart while he traced its passions ;” the 
' associations will bx .ecalled Hy the conte 
' of his works. Many in his department of 


———} 
the art; 


mal copy of the human lineaments, embeliished, | 


often, by an imaginary attitude and the accompa. | 
niments of a borrowed and theatrical effect. It was 
not thus with our great veteran. His object was | 
to counterfeit the soul—to throw the iatellizence 
of expression into the face of his picture—to catch | 
the thoughts and “ living manners as they rise” — 
to draw to a focus and embody the history of the 
disposition, and with such eloquent touches, that | 
a glance at his copy is s*fficieot to afford am un- 
derstanding of the mind of the original. Concep- ' 
tion of character was his forte. He cepended on 
Seeting, but never on mere mechanism. ! 
His accurate, metaphysiea! and philosophical 
knowledge of the buman mind, so far as it influ- 
enced the changes of the countenance, was at once | 
the mystery of his genius and the peculiar endow- | 

The bereavement of his death will not only be | 
severely felt by the immediate circle of his friends | 
and acquaintance in Boston, where he was best | 
hont | 
loss. Their firmest champion—their first preceptor 
—their eldest brother, isdead! And the brightest 
| color has departed from their rainbow of glory. But 

Stuart’s loss is one of a public nature. The world 
acknowledged his genius, and the world will depiore 
his death. 

When his fame was but young, Sir Joshua Rey- | 
nolds proclaimed to his majesty Georre IIT. on | 
being questioned by him as to the abilities of Stu- | 
art, that “ He was a young .fmerican, who was | 
without doubt the greatest painter of the huraan 
head, that had appeared in the world since the days 
of Vandyke.” 

Such was the man who has gone down to his 
tomb, in the meridian of his fame, with every 
mental faculty unimpaired, at the advanced age of 
sevent-five years. 

Resolved, that we entertain the most exalted 
| opinion ofthe talents of the deceased ; and with 
| these sentiments, we have taken this mean 
| fering, publicly, an expression otour feelings, involv- 
ing a deep sense of regret at his death. 
| Resolved, that we will wear the usu! badge of 
mourning on our left arm, for one month, as an out- 

ward evidence ot the respect we feel for his memo- 


' 


| 





ry. 

T Resolved, that every resident artist, as well as 
others thoughout the United States, be requested to 
join in this testimonia! of our respect. 

Resolved, that the Chairman and Secretary of 
this meeting, be instructed to transmit a letter of 
con“olence to the relatives of the deceased, accom - 
panied with the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions. 


Resolved, that the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the daily papers of this city. 


| 








We extract the following trom the Reformer, a 
| paper established to rail at the mal-practices of the 
over-zealous. Those clergymen who wish to have 
| a more strict observance of the Sabbath, to keep in 
| keep in perfect accord with their ridiculous ‘princi- 
ples, ought not only to abstain fiom going out of 
town to preach on the Sabbath, but they should 
noteven walk to church—that isa very wicked, 
sacretigious practice. The pious orthodox ought to 
go into the pulpit on Saturday night and stay till 
Monday morning, and they ought to persuade as 
many people to follow their example, as wish to be 
saved on this plan of making themselves as wretch- 
ed as possible on earth, and then of running the 
risk of being found among the elect. Those Chris- 
tians are undoubtedly very naughty folks, who 
strive to be happy in doing good and keeping clear 
consciences, and who even follow the example 
of Christ, believing that “ it is lawfal to do good 
on the Sabbath day.” Whenever a truly pious 
| man finds a gacd deed to do, he does not stop to ask 
what day in the week it is, but sets at once about 
it; and we cail that a good deéd which is necessary 
for the happiness of man or beast, and that is the 
| best time to do it, when, if it is not done, there will 
; be a loss of happiness on account of the neglect. 
* E shall ill up my paper by giving some account 
of a grand (general union) meeting of the hizh 
riests, Seribes anc Pharisees and Puoctors, which 
was called in this city ifew days since, for the ex- 
ress purpose of adopting some efficient measu:es 
or the more rigid-observ:nce of the Sabbath, (a3 the 
first day ofthe weeik is sty ied) the neglect of which 
was pronounced by ‘Lese men (whe strain 2‘ a snat 
and swallow a camel) toh a moral pestilence, bring- 
ing down a fire of destruction into our dwellings, a 
wickedness (said they) which is net wholly conned 
| to the common le, a3 the reverend clergy them- 
| selves were not entirely guiltiess in this matter : for 
| even some of those guardians of the peoples’ souls 
| profane the holy day by riding five, ten, or even 
fifteen miles on Sunday morning to preach, [what a 
shocking erime} andi thase who were cuides did thus 
| set the pernicious example of violatiug the Sabbath 
by going to preach, {such distances, we presume] 
the le would follow it by going tohear. They 
thence peeteinte te loctors and ministers io 
aid in the work, and ali the friends of (what they 
| cal!) religion were urged to lend aheiping hand in 
| purifying the camp of !srael, even should it re- 
| quire the sacrifice of life, interest, and all, ior the 
| very atmosphere aroand (they said) was impreg- 
| nated with the damning evilot Sabbath breaking. 
“ To give the more effect to Fee clerical i 
righteous schemes,a certain Baptist preacher 
} vaunal ot ae eed eal nae On 
| most foolish and hypocritical confessions that ever 
| escaped the mouth of any one of ition’s 


supe 
i dupes. And what do you suppose troubied his ten- 
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| ate habits common among them, 





The writer of the fudlewing article hes treated 


ne angaa 
faults of many clergymen with past wererty, at wat Wo On 
We inust sy that there are hanersiie naan a “ Paper 
in both the great sects. He seems one fb 


fe plonah fo supply 
. ab! ecrmoane 
eats of tr people 
wtortag the 
« the tnduetr® 
st therefore the CF 
red ansa'e tte tl 
wate themeelves to t 
gecreatet of them 
gh work'ly lusts” 2 
gl ali-sdawment. 
pe euile, revisit th 
ad men be cro 
parits of exces tye 
ged tobaces, and 


to east the greatest share of blame os che 

dox ; © which we must also say. tat ie, 
many of the Unitarian clergy, as lazy, 
iudiferent nuisances upen society. We 

full belief in, and a strong affection for Uta, 
hm, and while we reverence tf road aay 
supporters, we think that socnethins is wing, 


to reform the bad. 
ON THE INTEMPER ANCE OF THE Curae 
~ 





The great efforts making in all parts of the 
try fur the suppression of intemperanes, ane» 
of admiration. Facts have been developed 
to excite an ardent zeal against a vice thet be. 
long spread desolation am! ruin whe -ever ithe 






































































vailed. Yet these exertions have Dut beeg tenished dy the Cc 
ed with results as marked and successéal © tiglh peat the declension 
reasonably be expected. They have ware of vice among 
more timid and less abandoned drunk -- 
driven drunkenness trom the public p77 SOMETHIN 
| wet haunts; but they have not yet ext) { know of pothiey 
vice nor do we believe a less quaniity along 20 well in the 
spirits is consumed. Something more ig two about the wn 
produce a concentrated and vivid imp nothing bat makes | 
pubiie mind ,—some striking example of ble as a wand or two 
\ is required, not if a few intividuc's, bette y emer meect. ti 
R = a to of 
| Permanent excitement. This example om. Foone 
| offered by the Clergy. It is not connie eel, aad understand 
abstain from the use of wine and tev Oct give charn 


*plein ; thew 


other indulgences, ather lixuvies, 


a reformer preach abstineace from off his comp 
himself indulges in habits equally peetcape—o lap 
pernicious. He who woul! persuade t m is aye > 
to part with his cheap enjoyments, s! ans case mat 
self an example of abstemiousness and Bees in company 


( of witne 
as about the tim: 
rred in the wea! 
d at opposite pein 
* a cabbage-lea 
au? people st 
der white pantatoon 
present, and | 
agreeable, tillin. 
made, but tor th 
\weathercock as ev 
rin the Dute 
one of the ladies 


Let us see if the Clergy are not . 
gehcies injurious in their effects, and 
known fact has not a tendency to reader Ge 
and eloquence acainst drunkenness of Helgi 
rooting out that vice among their p: 

Ist. Are not the reverend Clergy (of 
sects particularly) addicted te habits of 
eating ? How many of them en public 
| at ovdinations, decications, commencement 
anc at solemn councils, giut themeelves 
mous loads of meat and vegetables, pies 
dings? An impression is prevalent ameng 
ple that the Clergy are gluttona;—thet ad 


= 


Pe 


themselves for their self-denial ie the ue sr $ 
and spirits, they riot on the fat wlamdsef the re ety 
Whoever has been present af s@tuneii of hb weetmer 
ministers, must have been struck with the ME; Avery remartab 
crous contrast of their pluiap and Madam.” 


and their zrave and solemn expressions, 
and luxuriant bodies, and their 
tions over the state of trial, 


* Vos, Sir” —was t! 
Net fading the fais 


ed 













































































in which they professed to be eng: ep 
min would never suspect such to be mB another young 
grims of the Cross, but a privileged ° 


race, like the sacred bulls of Hindestan. i, 
Now the effects of indulgence in nd 
are as pernicious to the bedy, as stu ; ” 
mind, as degrading to the mora! sense, 
ate drinking. It Aills quicker, and kd share 
reduces the intellectual man to a mere@ 
bloated, senseless mass. Undoubtedly & 
cause of the many ‘dull sermons periodic 
ed out from the pulpit, and is the best 
given why the aspiring, eloquent, and 
candidate so soon after ordination 
the unwieldy, stupid and lazy pelest. Let them 
erend Clergy therc‘ore before they 
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We publish in another colamn a reply of Mr. 
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ce an the annual increase of the family, not al- 
s confined to one additional member ; together 
ing expenses requiring manual labor at 
igh to supply defirienc c8,—the study is de- 
old sermons are now vamped, the spiritual 
“an of the people are forgotten, and a degenerate 
+ egliciting the gifts and charities of the poor, 
the indu-trious breeder of iminortal souls. 
gt therefore the Clergy abstain from marriage as a 
ary unsuited to their spiritual warfare, and de- 
we themselves to the salvation of souls and not to 
gecreation ofthem. Let them “ deny themselves 
gvorltly lusts” and live lives of abstemiousness 
gelf-abasement. Then will eloquence, so long 
pesile, revisit the pulpit, and exertions for the 
dimen be crowned with success. Until the 
pits of excessive eating, of cider drinking, of the 
ged tobacce, and of philo-progenitiveness are 
by the Clergy, they will continue to la- 
get the declension of their order and the preva- 
ince of vice among mankind. CE.tsvs. 





SOMETHING COMPLIMENTARY 
{know of nothing that pushes a bashful man 
dong so well in the company of ladies as a word or 
tao about the wevther; and I believe there is 
nothing hat wakes hitn feel so cheap and contempti- 
ble asa wendor two too much upon that weather- 
eaten subject. It is worse, if possible, than touch- 
iag your beaver toone, and have him pass heed- 
aly on. Toone who generally demeans bimself 
qiand understands the etiquette and little nice- 
at give charm and grace to good society—a 
dingue, oculi nel mani is certainly excusa- 
dot in one who sets himself up for a dandy, 
itends to dictate to others ‘what politeness is, 
igiéeal off his compliments by the nail or yard, as 
} yould tape—a lapsus lingua, or lapsus any thing 
is certainly very laughable, and makes us 
gh and roar most lustily. 
in company some time since when I had 
asure of witnessing quite a laughable scene. 
about the time such a remarkable change 
rved in the weather—when the weathercock 
d at opposite points of the compass in the turn- 
of a cabbage-leaf, and changed from west ta 
ud people stood shivering and trembling in 
white pantaloons. There were a number of 
present, and the conversation was pleasant 
agreeable, till in came a real upstart that would 
made, but for the stiffness of bis neck, as fine 
thercock as ever graced the dwelling of any 
eer in the Dutch settlements. He marched 
one of the ladies, as though he were treading 
and taking out a white handkerchief by 
of helping his speech, made a few preliminary 
wad bawe and began his compliments upon 


Avery remarkable change in the weather this 
Madam.” 
"Yo, fic” —was the ready answer. 
Raialing the fair one very sociable, he com- 
jan attack upon another quarter.Sohe march- 
her young lady by the piano, who was 
intent upon her own thoughts at the 


Maite a remarkable change in the weather, 


‘2 
eaten”? 


iad : 
Yery remarkable change in the weather— 
m 
Uh! yes, Sir—quite.” 
Here she began singing and running her fingers 
the piano like a little witch. Our dandy hear- 
ng the words “*°Tis all about the Law,” folded his 
ms across his breast and began to stamp upon the 
. and secmed to keep time to a semiquaver. 
tly in came the wine—and our hero made 
of i:. The party seated themselves on the 
tide of the folded-doors and he was left alone, 
thorght—but not so,—he marched up to a fe- 
inwhite in a dark corner of the room, and 
med determined to introduce the weather again. 
“Avery remarkable change in the—weather, 
how do you feel, Madam.” 
“Feel well enough,” said a voice—‘ how do you 
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om! I feel—hem !” 
t your fingers.” 
! quite pretty, Madam.” - 
ell—how do you look ?”” 
! Why with my eyes, my pretty Miss— 
't catch me again—sh ha!” 
no! you look like—the de 
wd and ran out of the room. 
8 not till she turned round so that the light 
ber face, that the mighty man discovered 
had been talking with a black servant girl. 
ed to think he would have given his best 
Gloves to have let the weather go. He took 
and marched out of the room, and would 
ket the way if the servant girl hadn’t helped 
he followed him out—with a cry or two 
you feel your way, Sir” —* Fine weather to 
CAM. 


JERRY CATNIP’S COURTSHIP. 
GENTLEMEN ,—You well remember with 
& grievously doleful countenance I mounted 
icky of the Coach destined for this place ; and 
you remember an hoax, for my 
d man was as lively 8a flea, and I rejoiced 
ingly to cut the dog days in Boston ; more- 
be candid with you, 1 was happy in the idea 
I was to behold in this retired place. I 
d the reins myself, to get here faster, and as 
the animals I calculated the manner in which 
drive business, and conned over the melt- 
ce with which I intended to meet Tabitha 
“ and the mouth full of soft words, and 
Merries with which I would greet her. 
man, that I was, I forgot that I had not yet 
the business ; but Time, who brings up 


rand she 





Paes’, brought us up at the tavern door, and I 


as happy as a lord. 
re I describe our meeting, which could not 
is until the sun had sunk down the golden 


y' - in other words, went to his snooze on a 


of blue clouds, I will let you into the secret 
Weparations. To begin at the feet,—a pair 
slippers, easy for a gouty gentleman, and 
tough for the dance ; pantaloons of a modest 
p*coat of yellow nankeen, made for a friend 
two inches broader than myself in the back ; 
“pole hat, of 2 goodly breadth of brim, 

I gave a most romantic Spanish twist, and 

iton my upper story.I slept away the after- 
at '0g of my happiness, but interrupted in 
un pleasure by the interference of some 

oe which I had masticated for my amuse- 

. dinner. The longest day will have an end, 
“oldsaw, and the twenty-fifth of July did 

se it, for the moon rose, like-the mimic kings 

¥. to push the sun from his stool against his 


*vening I went, I saw, but the vici yet 
to be told about. A.carvet does uot exhinit 
allow than the “‘carrotty poll” of my 
he tue” 2 lPh-like figure had been filled 
by arial spplication of onions, if I might 
+ . evaporation of the “odours sweet.” 
ee proclaimed the welcome, but 
der erm her or myself I have not told 

* tend tp. My invitation to peics- 


stanter,—as I used to express myself when under 
the protecting birch of Mr. Prosody, the village 
pedagogue ,—and we departed hand in hand. 
Oh the happiness of a courtship in the country : 
every thing helps on the declaration, and the moon 
is a witness; every toad in the road hops his happi- 
ness in unison with our feelings, and the melodious 
buzzing of gnats and mosquitoes on the turnpike, 
upon the momentous occasion I speak of, was the 
music of the spheres, for all was happiness. A 
sigh of a-minute’s duration was the precursor of 
some eloquent remark from my dulciana, and a vet- 
eran bull-frog by the roadside responded both to the 
sentiment and the manner. 
“* My dear Tabby,” said I,—I always denominate 
her as my Aunt docs her cat, for shortness sake— 
““Oogh” said a frog, hop went a toad from directly 
under my feet, and the biting remark of an insect, 
atthe same instant, on the back of ny neck, all 
helped to disturb my equanimity. 
* Jerry,” replied she, in a sentimental tone, at 
the same moment stooping to sooth a phrenological 
symptom which was making its appearance on her 
instep, and which proclaimed the intimate acquaint- 
ance of our musical friends in the neighborhood. 
An inward ejaculation of my own, answered for 
both of us, 8nd it did not have an amiable complex- 
ion, fur the speed in which I meant to shower upon 
her both my love and my gallantry had flown 
through the puncture of the mosquito like the cork 
from a bottle of incensed beer ; we made a formal 
military wheel, setting our faces homeward. I 
felt remkarably cheap; the moon glistened in the 
mud puddles as brightly as ever, the toads hopped, 
the frogs croaked, all the plagues fiom Egypt sent 
forth their melody,—but it was wasted, for I could 
not enjoy it. I had the dumps and my Tabby be- 
gan to be snappish. ‘ My love,” said 1—“What do 
you talk so silly for,” said she, “1 believe that’s all 
the way you know how to court!’ Isighed, rather 
from surprise than love ; that so tart an apostrophe 
should come from so smooth a face did indeed sur- 
prise me, but I was more surprised when an open- 
ing through the bushes emitted the cause of the 
speech, in the shape of man. I was judged by 
comparison, and I could not but fail. He was an 
amiable looking fellow, no inches minus six feet, 
and he held in his teeth a thing like a pig’s tail, of 
the color of a rope yarn. Genius of smoking ! it was 
a -nine, andthe end,in the darkness of the 
evening, shone like a lightning bug. I quaked at 
the ferocious glare of his eye, and insensibly let fall 
the arm of my companion ; his breast heaved like 
that of a man who has eaten too many oysters, and 
as he encompassed her waist with an erm as long 
as a scythe, I felt as if all hope was gone.. My 
manhood came to my assistance, and I opened my 
mouth, but the words stuck where Macbeth’s 
‘Amen’ did, and they or my rage almost choaked 
me. The clodhopper threw down his cigar—You 
ought to be darned, and have pins stuck into you,” 
said he, “‘for talking your fol-de-rol to another 
man’s spudgeon ; just make yourself scarce.” 
’ The town authorities had good-naturedly made a 
road at this angle of the turnpike, and of his speech, 
as if for my accommodation, and I took it. I slept 
an hour that night, but the night-mare grinned at 
my disappointment, and I have just recovered suffi- 
cient composure to indite this true account of my 
first eupidical essay among the bogs and briars. 
JEREMIAH CaTNIP. 





BOB STRICKLAND, ESQ. TO BENJAMIN BIRCH- 
BROOM, ESQ. 


Nuyok Juli 205—1000 800 208. 
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Yu no wen i seed yu up the rivur last spring yu 
eed yu ment tu go to bostun this summer—so i rite 
tu yu tu bostun insted uv up in varmount—i went 
to nuyok as 1 told ya i ment tu—for az cuzzin sam 
had maid munny by it i thot i mite tu—so i pikt up 
mi dudz and tuk up mi wagiz frum dekon simmuns 
& cum rite down tu this grate citty jest befour the 
forth ov julidetarmind tu git rich rite off in the 
lottree—ive bot 3 tikkets buti hant dron the hiest 
prize yet tho ive no dowt i shal soon, & wen i du 
by gum ile mak the munny fli—wel az i sed i arivd 
hear a littel befour indipendunt da jest in time tu 
se the tunn—& sich a time yu nevvur seed—tha 
begun 2 or 3 daiz beforeand & kep up sich un in- 
farnal noiz with guns & pistals & ind: crdkkurs 
nite & da that not a sole in the hole sitti got a winc 
ov sleap fur a weak thair waz sicha marchin & 
drummin ov the sojurs that maid a perceeshun ov 4 
mile long that yu nevver seed the like in awl yure 
born daze—thair wuz the grate orratur emmuns 
wich cum awi the wa frum bostun—he delivrd a 
a norashun at masunz haw! that beet awl natur & 
stonished the nuyorkers for thaire no grate thingz 
in that line—tha sa he beets sissero aw] tu nothin— 
butt that cunstabel haze that awlwez stikz hiz 
noaz intu evri thing waddent let him speek in the 
pare thohe offerd tu du it—by gosh if ide had yu 
& mike hix & jo tomkins and 2 or 3 moar uv uss 
thair weed hussild ould haze owt uv hiz scin— 
in the arternune i went up brawdwa tu niblowz 
gardun tu se the bollune go up az it waz advurtizd 
tugoexaktlee at 4 o’clok—i pade haf a dollur in 
speeshee tu git in & az sune az i got inside iseed at 
wunce that we wuz awl hoxt fur thair waz 3 
wimmin soin the bollune together tho it wuz an 
ower artur the time fixt & tha hadnt begun tu put 
the steem in—wel bimeby a blak clowd begun tu 
cum up—jest the thing tha wonted & tha toald the 
cumpenny that the ballune weodent go up that da 
nor maddum jonson nuther & that awl the fokes 
mite hav thair munny back—but az soon az tha 
went tu git it arter tha had pade a fu dollurz tha 
stopt & the rest got nothin but tickkitz & sum didnt 
git that & the next da aw! the nuzepapurz publisht 
that niblow had lost adeel ov munny—by gum i 
wish ide awl the munny he maid that arternune—i 
lost my half dollur & cum off with miiteeth cut—in 
the evenin i thot ide go tu kastel garden whair tha 
advertizd awl sorts uv firewurkz but thair wuz 
sich acrowd wen i went that icuddent git a neer 
the gait—so i stopt haf an ower till thade almost 
awl got in—but think sezi i wont git cot agin to 
da—so i axt the doar keepur if the fier wurkz wuz 
goin to be let off—no sez he not tu nite—then sez i 
yu wont ketch me tu pa fur goin in fur ive no idea 
uv being takin in by you swindlin nuyokurs agin 
azi hav bin wuntz to da—so i cum off laffin at the 
crowd ov fulesin the kastel that got cheeted out ov 
thair munny—the nite waz brite starlite and no 
moon wun ov the finest nites that evur wuz maid 
fur fierwurkz so that thair wazzent no exkuse fur 
thair not duin az thade agread tu—i gess if thade 
tride to sarve the peepel eo in bostun or varmount 
tha wuddent cum off so well az niblow did & the 
kastel gardin fokz—thade shone um a trick wuth 2 
uv that—but the nuyokerz ar not upto slum az 
bob lojick sez in tommuss & jerymiah—tha maik 
mobbz & riotz fur nothin at aw! but tha cant karry 
it thru wen thaire insultied—tha kuddent put keen 
down as the bostonurs did tho tha undurtuke it & tha 
let the noin wunz impoze upon um az much az tha 
pleeze—wood yu beleeve it thave jest sarved um 
the saim trik agin abowt the ballune—nibblow got 
um awl agin in hiz gardin to se maddum jonson go 
up & artur she got in the-bollune it wuddent go— 
thair wazzent steem enuf az tha sed—& i spoze the 
whole possy ov um waz fleasd az i waz befour—but 
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sez he less go tu nibblowz & se the bo!lune go up— 
né sez i ketch a weezel asleap—ive bin wunce—yu 
doant ketch me agin with that bate—ile bett yu a 
mug uv sling maddum jonzson az tha caw! hur 
doant go up thiss arjgsnune and she diddent shure 
enuff—but awl the nuzepaperz cum out the next 
da jist az tha did befoar abowt nibblowz grate loss 
—tha sa the darnd printurz awl go tu ‘him artur 
thare punch & stakez and uthur gude thingz & 
thatz the rezun tha puff him up so—i spoze he dount 
charg um enny thing—evry thing in nuyok geze by 
steem—ony bollunes sumtimz woant go bi it—tha 
sa tha mak the steem fur bollunes bg puttiniura & 
ile uv vittrul togethur in a hogzhed with sum wot- 
tur & the iurn & ile ov vittrul git afire & bile the| 
wattur that makz steem tu blo up the bollune— 
evry boddy hear livz by steem and lotteriz—the 
rivvar and the dox ar ful uv steem boatz & broad- 
way iz ful uv lottri offisiz—thatz whot makz-nuyok 


want & itz so ezgy togit rich bi. um—if thayd onli 
mak lottriz in bostun it wud soon git to be az big 
az nuyok—but the bostun lejjislatur ar sich a pac 
ov dum fules that tha doant no thair oan intrust & 
yu cant beet it into um--wen ive drop the hiest 
prize i meen to bi a currikkel and span uv hossez 
& gotu bostun & varmount tu astonnish the nativz 
a bit thiss long mark iz fura ful stop be- 
cawz ime goin to begin anuthur subgict—the galz 
hear ar tarnashun prutty & wair cloze that costz a 
mint ov munny & hatz az brawd az a oumbrill & 
tha strut & prans thru brodwa &z proud 2z a fellur 
with 2 ruffelz & nare a shurt or az the salurz s2 
hear az grand azaslupe with 2 booms—whair the 
monny cumz from wood puzzle me if it wazzent 
for the lottriz and that accownts for’t well enuff—i 
dont se whot they dusbizness hear for at awl tha 
can git rich so much quikkur by bying lottry 
tikkets—iapoze tha do it for amoozment & to git to 
be choze direkturz uv bankz or memburz ov the 
sitty cownsill—tak notiss ben thiss lettur iz confi- 
denshall tharfour doant sho it tu enny boddy & 
pertikkilurly tu the man that printz the Gallakzwy 
for heal be shure to print it if he gitz his.i upon it— 
the printurz spell so darnd bad thairz no indewrin 
um—tuther dai woz reedin the nuzepapur & cum 
across thiss wurd phthisic & i diddent no whot to 
make ont—so i axt a fellur by the name uv Van- 
bimblebrikkum whot outlandish wurd that woz for 
i thot heed no becoz heed sich a jawbrakin name— 
why sez he itz tizzik—well sez i why doant tha 
spell it tizzik az it ought to be—the printurz alwez 
spell & with 3 letterz a nd insted of wun which is 
3 times the trouble—now i alwaz uze the leftur 
ampursand which iz the trew wa—ive awlmost 
give up reedin becoz its so much trubble tu puzzel 
out the bad spellin uv the duced printurz—ime 
verry partikklur tu spell aw! my wuriz rite so that 
evry boddy can reed my ritein at fust site—i sce 
bi the papurz that thairs a grate fuss in bostun abowt 
the muzishiunerz that plaze on the commun az if 
twuz something uv as much consekwens az morgan 
and the masunz orjinnerul jaxun or a hos rase— 
so no more at prezzent but f remane yure luvvin 
frind till deth. Bob Strickland. 
Tu mistur ben burchbrume esq _ 
tu bostun theze with spead 





‘¢ cramp my genius ina pestle and mortar,’’ &c. 


tice, but they are too often quoted as reflections 
upon a class of men, the most useful, and in almost 
every instance,the most honorable and respectable, 
in their calling, that a community can boast of. 
They are useful, for the lives of their fellow citi- 
zens depend upon their strict attention to business. 
They are honorable and respectable, for 
pursuits are in themselves so interesting, that 


others. . 

They aremen of talents, and their talents are 
cultivated. In the onset of their business, they 
must not only possess the rudiments of a good edu- 
cation, but they must possess excellence in several 
branches of knowledge. They must be enabled not 
only to read, but to write Latin with ease and 


they acquire Latin, it is more than probable that 
the sister language will not escape them—with a 
knowledge of both, would they not be imbued with 
some portion of Grecian and Roman Literature ? 
Chemistry is essentially, and Botany is partially 
to their pursuits. The sciencesare near- 
ly allied, and in pursuing one, we are allured to the 
others. From Chemistry and Botany, the transition 
is easy to Mineralogy and Geology. What is more 
delightful than the contemplation of the structure 
of our Globe? it leads us on to higher things, and 
I will venture to assert that there is no Apothecary 


not be ambitious to advance towards the severer 
sciences. From a knowledge of the Planet which 
he inhabits, he aspires to a knowledge of the laws 
which govern our system; to effect this he be- 
comesa mathematician, a natural and experimental 
philosopher. But Pure Physics do not alone claim 
his attention, for he launches forth into the bound- 
less regions of Mized Physics ; and though you 
may see him bending over a Pestle and Mortar, it 
is only a drug which is cramped in it, and not his 
genius ; for that perhaps, at the moment, is :olding 
colloquy with Locke or Newton, Brown or La 
Place, Diodorus Siculus or Homer. ° 
’ Lover of Physics either Pure or Mixed. 

No. 2, Galen Lane, Boston. 

Rogers, one of the fraternity, was challenged to 
inflict a pun on two Apothecaries, who happened to 
be passing at the time, one of them carrying a Pot 
in his hand. Pointing to this one, he exclaimed 
‘* A-pot-he-carries 





Mr. Eprror,—I was much pleased with your 
correspondent Buckskin’s remarks in your last 
number, and hope that they will be read, and 
wisely appreciated by a good portion of our would- 
be young gentlemen. 

With his permission, you will please add to his 
catalogue ot requisites for a fine young gentleman, 
a few, which, I fear have escaped his notice, viz. 
There can be no surer mark of good and 
independence and one less indicative of a weak 
and brainless pericranium, than fora person when 
he enters a “ Subscribers Reading Room,” to arouse 
the attention of the visiters by slamming the door, 
shuffling the feet, rattling the chairs, rustling the 
papers, and throwing the books, and if by chance a 
snuff box is near, to regale his sensitive nerves with 
the odorous plant, and then sound the alarm till 
every one is attentive. 

As to conversation, it is of the utmost import, not 
however with “ timorous caution,” but with dis- 
course, loud, fearless, agd bold. 

When leaving the room, the movements should 
be rapid, seize your beaver (if a regard to independ- 
ence has suffered you to displace it) with great haste 
—for gentlemen are always in a hurry—disturb as 
many witha gentle knock or otherwise asyou please, 
and give particular attention, as before directed. to 
the motion cf the door. I have been so annoyed for 
months past by the frequenters of these rooms not 
assuming this behavior which even the most signifi- 





| cant, and senseless can easily attain.that my patience 


me bob 


gro so fast becoz thave az menny lottriz az tha | for 


‘¢ An Apothecary ! make an apothecary of me,”—/ py rald.] 
These are the exclamations of a foolish appren-‘ 


have but small temptation to meddle with those of 


fluency, for it is the language of medicine. If 


_whohasmade himself master of the lesser, who would | 1 remain and protect his captain, which he did with 





will not permit another day’s endurance without dis- 
pensing its merits, that the public may fully avail | 
themselves of these, and give ample credit to those 
who personate wel! ‘to seem” and deserve the 
name of would-be genticmen. 

is CHESTERFIELD. 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Georce Horton. We find inthe Raleigh (N. 
C.} Star, the following account of the extraordinary 
young slave named George Horton, of whose won- 
derful poetick talent we have published a auinber 
ot specimens. He is the property of Mr. James 
Horton, who lives in Chatham County,N.C. about 
half way between Chapel Hill and Pittsborough.— 
(Lancaster Gazette.) ; 
** He is about 25 years of age, and of a mild and 
humble disposition and deportment. The following 
account of his be ~~ and progress in learning 
was derived from bimse fand has been communicat- 
ed tovus by a friend, proverbial of his philanthropick 
feelings. He first learned the alphabet, from hear- 
ing the school children rehearsing it. [fe then took 
the spelling book and became acquainted with the 
mofthe letters. Gratified with such employ- 
ment, he was soon able to spell and read. At this 
a, some person gave him a copy of Wesley’s 

mns, with which he was delighted, spending most 
of his leisure hours in reading it, and when at work 
endeavoring to make verses in imitation of it. Find- 
ing himself at a loss, in properly constructing his 
verses, he studied grammar and prosody. Being 
very intimate with the Students of the University, 
who had discovered his extraordinary genius, he 
delighted to visit them, whenever a Sunday or holi- 
day permitted. He received trom them, a variety 
of poetick works, the reading of which constitutes 
his greatest pleasure. They were in the habit of se- 
lecting topicks upon which to exercise his poetick 
muse ; the following Sunday he would return and 
have them transcribed. Whatis very astonishsng, 
he has not only to make his verses, but to retain 
them in memory, until he can cet with some one 
to copy.them; and though he may, have three or 
four setsof verses, upon different subjects, his mem- 
ory is so retentive, that he has no difficulty in re- 
counting them in turn, to his scribe. Where an ab- 
breviation is necessary to mere metre, he will 
point it out. He hasno pleasure in associating with | 
any but those of intelligence, and is always most de- 
lighted when he can get an amanuensis to transcribe 
his verses, and for this purpose, every Sunday, will | 
walk 8 or 9 miles, to visit the Students of Colicge.” | 


New Dress. “Only look, how beautiful ! Cost | 
only 9 dollars, and is all the rage! Cheap as dirt!” | 
said a daughter, holding up a0 extravagant and | 
worse than useless article, which she had just pur- j 
chased of Mr. , in Chapel-street. ‘“ V bye 
dear child!” interrupted the mother, ** how could | 
you buy it: you have a number of neat dresses, ' 
two or three new ones among the:n—and heside, ' 
thisisan extravagant thing, only fit for a ball, or ; 
some similar occasion, for which J ain not anxious | 
to provide you ; and you ought ‘o know that your | 
father’s money comes too hard to ba squandered so | 
thoughtlessly—I am very sorry you could not have 
reflected that this money would have purchased 
half a dozen dresses, in any of which I snould take 
more pleasure in seeing you attired, than in such a 
‘gaudy, foolish dress as this.” ‘Well,”said the girl, | 











shall enjoy it a mon. ct. since you feel thus; but 


that th: Miss K——s, and other genteel people, had | 
ali bought of it, and, though he had but just re- 
ceived it, there were but two patterns lefi, and I 
had better take it, for he said papa could afford it if 
any one could—but, it is so saleable, I <iare say he : 
will take it back, and I will go, for indee! it was 
improper for me to get it ‘witiout consulting you,— 
but he urged it somuch.” No, no, I replied, a 
bargain is a bargain, and I don’t like this backing 
out ; keep your sky-sail, and snake the most of it, 
though it will only do for fine weather ; and my ad- 
vice to you is, to keep a better look out ahead next 
time, and not believe all you hear, for magy a ship 
sails under false colors now-a-days. [New Edaven 
e 


Diep, near this‘village on the 30th ult. THom- 
as Carney, acolored inan, at the advanced age 
of 74. At the cominencement of the Revolution 


in the memorable battle of Germantown. In this 
action the Maryland troops bore a conspicuous part, 
but the Americans were compelled to yield to a su- 

rior force. Soon after this, Washington retired 
ag Valley Forge, and took up his winter quarters. 
The sufferings of the army dusing that severe win- 
ter are well known to every American. With the 
true spirit of patriotism, Tom bore his share of priva- 
tion and suffering.’ When the Maryland and Dela- 
ware lines were ordered to the south, Tom marched 
with his brave regiment, and shared in that quarter 
with his companion in arms the hardships, misfor- 
tunes, and glories of war. At the battle of Guiliord 
Court House he bore a conspicuous part as a soldier 
and has often persisted that when the Maryland 
troops came to the charge he bayonetted seven of 
the enemy. At Camden, Hobkirk’s hill, and Nine- 
ty-six, he bore his part, and was always with his 
brave regiment under Howard among the first to 
the charge. At Ninety-six his captain (the late 
Major Gen. Benson) received a rous wound, 
but regardless of nothing but opposing the enemy, 
he forgot his commander until ordered to take him 
to the surgeon. ‘Though Benson was considerab! 
above the common size he carried him on his shoul- 
ders some distance to the place at which the sur- 
geon was stationed ; but like a true soldier held on 
to his musket that had so often protected him in the 
hour of danger. At length overcome by excessive 
fatigue and heat, as he laid the voneedy wey hws | 
of Benson atthe feet of the Surgeon he fainted. 
After he came to himself he determined to join his 
regiment again, but to his great mortification was 
peremptorily ordered by commanding officer 


care and tenderness. For this kindness and atten- 
tion, Benson never forgot him, and whenever he 
came to this county invariably oe his first visit to 
Tom, and while reviewing the Militia would always 
have him mounted ona horse at his side. 

As the infirmities of age advanced he began to 
feel the necessity of pecuniary aid, and at the in. 
stance of Oen. W. Potter of thiscountry, who* was 
then a member of our State Legislature, he was 
granted a pension without a dissenting voice, and 
shortly afterwards he received one from the United 
States, which enabled him to live in comfort the 
remainder of his life. He was better than six feet 
high and well made in proportion, and in early life 
was a man of great physical powers. Few men‘of 
his color ever conducted themselves with more 

ropriety, and whenever met by those who knew 
im, he was sure to receive a cordial grecting.— 
{Easton Star of July I8.] ’ : 


PREVENTIVE aGAInsT Motus. Thedestruc- 
tion to clothng and other articles of value, the 
use of which is usually suspended during the sum- 
mer months, is not only extremely vexatious, but 
often of serious loss. We are therefore pleased to 
have it in our power to state, upon the authority of 
a ble medical friend, who has often attested 
its cy-in this particular, that the Calamus, or 
Sweet Flag Root which abounds in our vicinity, 
being cut in thin slices and scattered among wool- 
lens of any kind, will effectually repel the assault 
of this destructive insect. [Norfolk Beacon.]} 


Mr. Buckingham of the Boston Courier, condemns 
the work, as containing facts known to everyschool- 
boy ' We venture oe, that be he a man or boy— 
whether he is worthy of the flagellations of Neal or 
of those of the public, that he, at least, was ignorant 
of many things contained in the work he condemas. 
(New-York Statesman.} 

If this paragraph should happen to refer to us, we 
can only refer, in mitigation of punishment, to our 
notice of the “ Englishman’s Sketch Boo':” . where 
i¢ pleased us not to think the work of sufficidlg ¢on- 
sequence to condemn it outright. As to praising it, 
asis common in newspaper notices of new books, 
we prefer reading and praising the original works 
frem which this abstracting compiler made his se- 
lections and drew his facts. 





{7In framing the brief notice, published last 
week, announcing that the proprietor of the Galaxy 
had associated with him as assistants the young 
gentlemen who conducted it during his absence 
last winter, it did not oceur to him that another 
gentleman, who is not now connected with it, was 
one of its conductors in the early part of that period, 
and contributed much to the popularity of the 
paper. That there may be no misapprehension as 
to those who'are now associated with the proprietor 





‘« in Wiscasset, widow Elizabeth Light, aged 76. 
“J atm sorry,mother, it displeases you so, for I never | Chasies D. aged, 32. 


Mr said it was so fashionable, and 20 cheap, ' Marshfield, aged 70 ; Mrs. Sarah, wife of Capt.Daniel Luf- 


Tom enlisted as a soldier under Col. Peter Adams, : 
and soon after wasmarched to the North, and was l little distance when he was seize! with a fit of coughing, 


street, 8. N. BREWER & BR 


FMasonic Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Union Lodge, Nantucket, Monday. 

St. John’s, Raston, Tuesday. 
Essex, Salem, si 

St. Mark’s, Newbury port, a 
Tyrian, Gloucester, a 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday, 
Columbian, Thursday. 


Franklin Chapter, 


Greenfield, 





FAarviages. 

In this city, Mr. William Polk to Miss Barah Babcock ; 
Mr. Harry Barnes to Miss Harriet Gragg ; Mr. ec. 
Philbrook, of New-York, to Miss Mary A. Nutting. 

In Newburyport, Capt. Amos Noyes to Miss Harriet C. 
Follansbee. 

In sowter Mr. John Kimball, jr. to Miss aa Nelson. 

In Bath, Mr. Jobu Thompson to Mrs. Wannah Staff. 

In Deer Isle, Capt. Wm. Tyler, to Miss Sarah R. Small; 
Mr. Ralph Haycock to Miss Chaslote Getebel ; Mr. Solo- 
mou Hamiltow to Miss Nancy Harvey. 

In Walpole, N. H. on the 9th inst. Mr. D. P. Clask, of 
New-York, tu Miss Maria Robeson. 

In Smithfield. KR. 1. Origen D. Richardson, Esq. Attor- 
| = — of Pontiac, Michigan ‘Territory, to Miss Sa- 
rah P. Hill. 





Weaths. 
In this city, Mrs. Emeline Carlton Walker, aged 25 
yous : peney_Rawaote, aged 42 ; Eliza Bacon, 86; James 
ones, 38; William Godsoe, 55; Cynthia Walton, 23; 
Ww. Kennedy, 36 ; Mr. Edward Mahar, aged 20 ; Mr. 
David Barrus ; William Briggs, 1}, drowned. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Ralph Holman, of Boston, aged 35 ; 
Mr. David Goudwin, 33 ; Mr. John Robbins, 56. 

In Chelsea, Eliza Ann Devereaux, wife of Capt. John 
D. aged 19. 

In Watertown, Mrs. Mary Goodnow, aged 36. 

In Billerica, ‘Thomas Richardson, Esq. aged §2. 

Jn Dedham, Mr. Sarda Drake, aged 47; Mr. Luther 
White jr. aged 28, 

In Stoughton, Mrs. Huldah Capen, aged 37, wife of Mr. 
Adan Capen. 

In Concord, Masa. Mr. John Carr, aged 71, formerly 
of hep soon F ~~ Co. England. 

n Tewksbur iss Margaret Brown, eldest da 
ofWm. Brown, sq. ves — 

In Andover, Mr. Enoch Parker, aged 75. 

Tn Haverhill, Mass. Harriet Anu, youagest child of Mr. 
Nathan Kimball, of Ph iu, aged nine ths; Mus. 
Mehitable Wood, wife of Mr. Samue} Wood, a be 

n Savoy, Mass. Me. Urbane Crittenden, of Plainfield, 
Mass. aged 19. He was married ou Tuceday, Ist July, 
removed to Savoy on the 3d, wasseized with a vio'ent 
fever on the 5th, and died at 12 o’clock on the 6th. 

in Littleton, Mr. George R. King, aged 24, late of Low- 


in Amherst, Mr.Solomon Maxwell, Associate Principal 
of the Acadamy at that place, aged 30. 

In Brewster, Mrs. Matilda Cobb, aged 27. 

Tn Portsmouth, Mr. Paul Weeks, aged 2!. 

In Newport, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Josiah Munro, 
aged 46 ; Mr. Luther Hale, formerly of Swanzey, 25 ; 
Mr. John M. Murphy, 56 ; Mrs. Sarah, widow of Mr. 
Geo. Hunt,72; Mrs. Hannah, widow of Capt. Joseph 
Baker, 64 

In Dresden, Me. Capt. Francis Polereczky, aged 26, son 
of the celebrated Count Polereczky, who was a Major of 
the Polish furces in the Ainerican Revolution, under the 
Duke of Lawson, and who is still living at an advanced 
age in Dresden. Capt. P. sickened on his passage home 
from the west Indies inthe Brig of which he was imaster, 
and expired in a few days after his arrivalin the bosom 
of his affectionate and afflicted family. He was greatly 
esteemed and universally beloved in life, and his early 
death is deeply lamented by un extensive Circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 


In Castine, Mrs. Eunice H. Dunbar, wife of Capt. 
n Deer {sle, Capt. Edmund Svivester, foruerly of 


kin, aged 42. 

in Alstead, N: H. Mrs. Mary Davis, wife of Mr. Alphe- 
us Davis, nged 70, formerly of oy oo ass. 

In Miliord, N. H. don, Janes Wallace, aged 63, late a 
Senator in the “tate Legislature. 

In New-Hampton, N.H. Mrs. Patience Connor, and 
Mr. Phillip Connor her husband. Mrs. C. was bon in 
May, 175), and Mr. C, in June of the same year. They 
Were married in 1770. ‘They were born in the same town, 
died in the same town in the same yeur, nearly in the samie 
month, each in the month, and nigh the day of their re- 

. Spective births, after, enjoying uninterrupted health and 
. uninterrupted affection for 58 yeurs. 
In Raymond, N. H. Mr. Moses James, of Candia, aged 
9 Mr. J. in comprny with two or three intimate 
friends, rode from Candia to Raymond, to hove alittle sport 
_ in fishing : and having been exposed du:iag the afternoon 
: to several showers, hia clothes iad beeome wet, and to- 
wards evening, seeing a cove ©": the opposice side of the 
river, he attempted to swim the river, (which was about 
eight or ten reds wide,) in c:c¢r to fish in the cove. He : 
threw his fishing rod into the water, and entered therein 
himself, with all his clothes on, but bad proceeded but a 


-which so far deprived bit: of his strength as to prevent 
his reaching the shore. ir this situation, he called on 
his compauions for assistance, who, not being able to 
! swim, could afford him no aid. He continued to struggle 
‘ jn the, water about fifteen minutes, his friends near wit- 
| nessing his efforts tc save himself, while they were pie- 
| paring a raft with which they teached him in four min- 
| Utes after life was extinct. 
; _fwCatiao, Capt. Win. Heath: of Crrariestéwn, master of 
; ship Candace. 


—— 








THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
BBY BOWLES & DEARBORN, 72, Washi 


on-street, 
the CHRISTIAN TEACHER'S MANUA 


3 design- 
ed (ar Families and Sunday School. Vol. 1—No. 4. Cone 
tente—Names ard Titles of Christ; Lessons on the Mind— 
Perception; On the Mosaic Institutions; On Light; Dia- 
“— *" - Sabbath; * The Spirit giveth Life.” 

uly 25. 


ELEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
Et hundred pairs superior quality comprising a com- 
plete assortment of Ladies, ys, and Children’s sizés, 
just received, and fut sale at low prices, by ISAAC WIL 
—a 180, Washington-slreet, nl 
ict. 26. tf. 


; SPONGE BLACKING. 

GorLvs original SPONGE BLACKING, is left, for 
accummoda'j:n of his customers, at the following pla- 
ces, viz :—Silas Pierce, F.!m-street; Josiah Havden, Burrill 
& Knowlton, North Market-street, and Francis Lincoln, near 

ludia-wharf. Prepared and sold by a A. GOULD. 

we be particular and observe the signature. 

. G. thanks those gentlemen whw treat his customers in 
the following manner:—They ask, have you any of Gould's 
Sponge Blacking?” Answer— Ves"—«1 want a gallon or 








more cf Sponge Blacking.” The quantity asked for is put 
up. but when they come to use it, they have a composition 
different from whst they desired. With sume peuple the 
best article is that which pays the most profit. 

June 13. ep6m. 


FURNITURE, FEATHERS, &c. 
N° 354, Washington-street, corner of Hayward Place. 
The subscriber would inform his friends and the 

blic in.general, that he has taken a new ease of the 

ansion House and other Buildings of the late Dr. Hay- 
ward’s for ten years ; by making great imprevements 
and renting a part, he his own rent free, which will 
enable him tosell cheaper than those who pay large rents 
or commissions for selling their goods. He has on han 
a good stock of Live Geese Feathers, which he will 
warrant to be as good as can be found in this city, and 
will sel! them for ten per cent. leas than the usual price, 
for cash only. He also, continnes to mannfscture fash- 
ionable Cabinet Furniture, Couches, Sofas, Chairs, &c. 

Feb. 29 tf. T. HUNT, Agent 








COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS. 

Pwnage ye for zale at No. 40, Hanover-street, Bes- 
ton and New England Grown and Cylinder Window 

> aga Sheet Glass, suitable fer Coach Windows, Pictures, 

Cc. —AL: 

A general assortment of Painis; Oi! ; Brushes, &e. 

Patntiag and Glazing attended 10 at the abuse places 

Jan 1 laf—Ty* 


VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. 
ue most valuable remedy discovered i ali diseases of 
the Lungs. This Balsam has heen used wil the most 
extraordinary success, in consumpticas, asthma. pleurisy, 
spitting of blood, hooping cough, aad pulmunary affections of 
every kind. The best evidence in its favor aries from the 
universal satisfaction it has given t¢ .bose who bave used it; 
the very hich celebrity it has rapivi!y ac.juised, and the faet 
that it is frequently prescribed hy ubyeiciensel eminence. It 
is a very agreeable Ma dicine, and xs op is opeedy and 
effectual. 
From the numetous certificates contained on the bill ef di- 
rections, the folléwing are offered for the consideration of 
those who are unacquainted with the medicine. 
Certificate of Abiezer Sizer, Jr. of West Bridgewater, Ms. 
Hasiag heen sslend wathn cory Laces cold, which was af- 
tended with a bad cyuzh, and spitting of bluod, I was induced, 
by the recommendaticn of 9 friend, to make trial of the Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam: and was completely cured by the 
use of two bottles. AGIEZER ALGER, JR. 
Certificate of Leonard Stoddard. 
Tothe Public.—Having been seized im the winter of 1225 
with the prevailing Inflwenza, 1 contiaved, for the space of 








TO THE PUBLIC. 
H AVING seen a pamphiet called Self Delencé; 
by David Browne, ia which my character hes 


been traduced, I beg leave to make the following 
statement in answer to it. 


On the first day of my adoption of Lagier’s Sys’ 
tem, I dined at his house, in company with.Alessr:, 
Blavit, Spray, Smith, and Walsh. After dinner I 
Was proposed and elected a member of the Chiro- 
plast Club, which consisted of certain Professors (1) 
who adopted Logier’s System. Atter my initiation, 
music was proposed ; each person sat ata different 
piano forte, and we played together some overtures 
of Mozart, ke. During the performance, a stran- 
ger (to me) entered the room, who was kind enoug!t 
toturn the leaves of my book—he informed me that 
hisname was Browne, (1 presume the author of thé 
pamphiet,) and that he was a Professor of the Lof 
gierian System. I asked why he did aot join ou? 
concert—he expressed his regret at not being able 
to do so, as he never studied the piano forte till hid 
commencement with Logier. r 
From the time of my commencing of this Systént 
till f left Dublin, (a period of 9 or 10 months,) I at 
tended every lecture given by Mr. Logier to the 
Masters,—and Mr. Logier had no means of with: 
holding any instruction from me, in particular, ai 
the leetures were given for the benefit of all pros? 
ent. Ata dinner given by the English and othe: 
Professors to the members of the Chiroplast Clu!:; 
a subject was introduced on which I differed in 
opinion with Mr. Logier, which caused some angry 
feeling at the time, and gave rise to many false res 
ports relative to my opinion of Logier’s System. 
The day following I attended Mr. Logier’s lecture ; 
after which an explanation took plac:, to the sath: 
faction of all parties. - 

As to my applying to D; Browne for inatruciioil, 
such athing never could have taken place—Browne 
wust be aware that Mr. Logier was bound to give 
me what information I required. When I made up 
my mind to come to America, I informed Mr. L. of 
it, and told him that if [succeeded with his system, 
I would pay him for it; if not, that it would bé out 
of my power—with this arrangement Mr. Logier 
was perfeetly satisfied; and invited me to spend # 
day with him previous to my departure. ‘Abont te” 
days before I left Dublin for New York, I waited 
on Mr. Logier at his house, in Sandymount ; after 
breakfast we retired to his study, where we spent 
the day till dinner, in arranging our books aecor:’« 
ing to the rules of his ystem ; ia the evening we 
had music, &c.; and about ten o’clock I returned ta 
Dublin with Mr. and Mrs. Fleetwood, in their car- 
riage. 1 am thus particular, lest Me: Logier might 
think proper to forget the circumstance, in order (td 
serve his more monied frietd, D. Browne. The 
Rules I have given to Mr. Spear, were copied from 
those reviewed ahd approved of by Mr. Logier, 26 
stated above, without any alteration of mine, or 
addition from any foreign or other work. Btowne 
says Mr. Logier’s interest (or rather his own) is in- 
jured by my giting Mr. Spear those Rules. Why 
did Browne give Mr. Blondell, (2) whea in Dublin, 
a copy of Logier’s printed lectures, when he knew 
Mr. Blondel! studied music as a professor ? I asked 
Mr. Blondel if Browne was his teacher ? he said 
Browne had given him some lessons on the Flute, 
but hoped he, (David Browne) would not have the 
impudence to say that he taught him the Piano 
Forte, as Brown wagg braggart and a liar, (3) front 
whom he might expect such a falsehood. Browne 
has also given te a lady in St. Johas, N. B. (4) hes- 
sons in Logicr’s System, though he knew she was 
learning music to make it a profeasion. This lacy 
applied to me in New-York, to teach her the organ 
and Logier’s System ; she said she had learned two 
years from Browne, and showed we the tulcs 
written by his instruction, also some marches with 
bases ofher own compesition ; 1 asked if Brownd 
had seen those bases and thought them correct * 
She said Browne had scen them, and perstemed 
they were correct, a he (Browne) had made sw 
correction on them; I pointed to many érrors iv 
them, and upon questioning her as to her know1« 


them ; I tuid her so; she offered to recommenc¢ 
the System with me, but ill-health prevented, my 
doing so. In Browne’s pamphiet he gives a letter 
as‘written ty J. B. Logier, in which Mr. L. is made 
to say, that he had been informed I had spoken 
disrespectfully of his system—and Browne stated 
that I used language to that effect tomy brother-in- 
law, and to Sir J. Stevenson; such a falsehood 
might easily be circulated, and I know no one. of 
more likely to doit than David Browne: In an- 
swer to this charge, I can prove by conversations 
I had with the Rev. Doctor Wainwright (5) and 
others, relative to Logier’s System—(long before 
Browne came to Boston) “ that I always said Lo- 
gier’s System was the best I bad ever, known” — 

and when asked why I did not adept it ? I answer- 
ed, that in doing so, I would be obliged to condemn 
the old system, and its professers, in order to estshe 
lish the new, and that I preferred & quiet life, to 
continued warfare—(sueh as Browne carries on), 
Browne states that he is secretary to the Bible 

Society; and.has fifty scholars. My advice to him 
is to pray for a continuance of the large flock of 
which he has become the pastor, for I fear Mr; 
Spear will prove a very Wolf in seducing them 

from his fold. I would further adviec him by all 

means to stay in Boston, for should he returh to hig 

native soil, he would find it a barren wildernces 
(for the want of scholars) and instead of being see« 

retary toa Bible Socicty, he would more likely be 

employed as distributor ofthe Holy Book (excuse 

my speaking so lightly) at so much per dozen. 

In conclusion, should David Browne, have 

bought up my debt to Mr. Logicr, (a cireumstancs 


.perfectly consistent with his character,) I take leave 


to inform him that my residence is in New-York, 
not Philadelphia, as stated by Mr. Logier, (by mis» 
take) in the onumeration of the adopters of bis 
system. 

I have the konor to be, the publie’s most obedient 
setvant, P. K. MORAN: 
New-York, July 22, 1923. 


(1) David Browne was not & member of this Club—he 

was not considered of sufficient respectablity ; he was 

permitted to join the Club after dinner when they meg 

at the house of Mr. Logier—bat at none other. 
(2) Mr. Blondel) new Organist of ft. Faul’s, Kew- 

York, » gentieman of considerable talent. 

vy The precise words used by Mr. Blondel. 

4) Miss Townshend, whose epcie Mr: ‘Townshend, 

Sceapectehie gentleman lives at 76, Eldrige Street, New- 


(5) The Rev. Or. Wainwright, rectot of Grace Chuseb, 
New-York. os 4 





two years, to be troubled with abad cough, cs difbcuity of 
breathing. cecasiunal pain in the side, great debility, attended 
ee ~ the e jon of much thick mat- 
ter. I consu three distinguished iciams, and made 
use of Auderson’s Cough Drops the Todiad Specite, and ther 
celebrated remedies, without relief. About the fust of April 
last, obtained 2 hottle of the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
The beneficial effect was iamediate ; ta the course of 
three months my health was as as it had been for the 
last ten years. LEONARD STODDARD. 
Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 21, 1827. 

Aa eminent Physiican of New-H ire writes—“T am 
satisSed the Vegeiahle Pulaonasy Eabam is a valuahle medi- 
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CHiaceilanics. pr mS 
SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
CLOCKS AND BELLS. 


The ticking of a clock in the night has 
nothing very interesting nor very alarming 
in it, though superstition has magnitied it 
into an omen. Iu a state of vigilance or 
debility, it preys upon the spirits Tre the 
persecation of a teazing pertinacious in- 
sect; and haunting the imegination after it 
has ceased in reality, is converted into the 
death-wateh. Time is rendered vast by 
contemplating its minute portions thus re- 
peatedly and painfully urged upon its atten- 
tion, ag the ocean in its immensity is com- 
posed of water-drops. A clock striking 
with a clear and eilver sound is a great re- 
lief in such cireumstances. breaks the spell, 
and resembles a sylph-iike and friendly 
spirit in the room. Foreigners, with all 

their tricks and contrivances upon clocks 
and time-pieces, are strangers to the sound 
of village-bells, though perhaps a people 
that can dance may dispense with them. 
They impart a pensive, wayward -pleasure 
to the mind, and are a kind of chronology 
of happy events, often scrious in the retro- 
spect—births, marriages, and so forth. 
Coleridge calls them “ the poor man’s only 
music.” A village-spire in England peey- 
ing from its cluster of trees, is nlways assu- 
ciated in imagination with this cheerful ac- 
companiment, and may be expected to pour 
its joyous tidings on the gale. In Catholic 
countries, you are stunned with the ever- 
lasting tolling of belis to prayers or for the 
dead. In the Apenvines, and other wild 
, and mountainous district of Iualy, the little 
chapel-bell with its simple tinkling sound 
has a romantic and charming effect. The 
Monks in former umes appear to have 
taken a pride in the constructivn of bells 
as wel! as churches ; and some of those of 
the great cathedrals abroad (as at Cologne 
and Rouen) may be fuirly said to be hoarse 
with counting the flight of ages. The 
chimes in Holland are a noisauce. They 
dance iv: the hours and the quarters. They 
leave nu respite to the imagination. Before 
one set has done ringing in your ears, an- 
other begins. You do not know whether 
the hours move or stan? still, go hack wards 
or forwards, 80 fantastical and perplexing 
are their accompaniments. Time isa more 
staid personage, and not so full of gambols. 
It puts you in mind of a tune with varia- 
tions, or of au embroidered dress. Surely, 
nothing is more simple than time. Mis 
snarch is straightforward ; but we should 
have leisure allowed us to look back upon 
the distance we have come, and not to be 
counting his steps every moment. ‘Time in 
Holland is a foolish old fellow with ail the 
antics of a youth, who “ goes to church in 
acoranto, and lights his pipe in a cinque- 
pace.” The chimes with us, on the con- 
trary, as they come in every three or four 
hours, aro like stages in the jourvey of the 
doy. They givea fillip to the lazy, creep- 
ing hours, and relieve the lassitude of coun- 
try-places. At noon, their desultory,trivial 
song is diffused through the hamlet with 
the odor of rasbers of bacon ; at the close 
of day they send the toil-worn sleepers to 
their beds. Their discontinuance would 
be a great loss to the thinking or unthink- 
ing public. Mr. Woodswerth has painted 
thair effect on the mind when he makes his 
friend Matthew, in a fit of inspired dotage, 
** Sing those witty 
About the crazy old church-clock 
And the bewildered chimes.”” 
The tolling of the bell for deaths and exe- 
cutions is a fearful sumumons, though, as it 
announces not the advance of time but the 
approach of fate, it happily makes no part 
of our subject. Otherwise, the “ sound of 
the bell” for Macheath’s execution in the 
* Beggar’s Opera,” or for that of the Con- 
spirators in “ Venice Preserved,” with the 
rolt of the drum at.a soldier’s funeral. and 
a digression to that of my Uncle Toby, as it 
is so finely described by Sterne, would fur- 
nish agreeable topics to descant apon. If 
I were a moralist, | :night disapprove the 
ringing in the new and ringing out the old 
year. ‘ 
s* Why. dance ye, mortals, o’er the grave of Time ?”? 


St. Paul’s be!! rolls only tor tie death of our 
English Kings, or a distinguistied persunage 
or two, with long intervals between. 
Those who have no artificial means of 
ascertaizing the progiess of time, are in 
general the most acute in discerning itsim- 
mediate signs, and are most retentive of 
individual dates. The mechanical aids to 
knowledge are not sharpeners of the wits. 
‘The understanding of a savage is a kind of 
natural almanac, and more true in its prog- 
nostication of the future. In his mind’s 
eye he sees what has happened or what is 
\] likely to happen to him, “as in 8 map the 
voyager his course.” Those who read the 
times and seasons in the aspect of the heav- 
‘ens and the configuraticn of the sters, who 
connt by moons and know when the sun 
rises and sets, ere by nu means ignorant of 
their own affairs or of the common concat- 
evnation of events. People in such situa- 
tions have not their facnities distracted by 
any multiplicity of inquiries beyond what 





ances that mark the change. There is, 
fyi therefore, a simplicity and clearness in the 
knowledge they possess, which often puz- 
yles the more learne:'!. Iam sometimes 
surprised at a shepherd-boy by the road- 
tide, who sees nothing but the earth and 
sky, asking me the time of day—he ought 
to know sv much vetter than any one how 
far the sun is xbéve the horizon. J suppose 
he wants to ask & question of a passenger, 
or to secif he has a watch. Robinson 
Crusoe lost his reckoning in the iwonotony 
of his life and that bewildering dream of 
solitude, and was fain to hove recourse to 
the notches in a piece of wood. What a 
diary was his! And how time must hsve 
spread its circuit round him, vast and path- 
less as the ocean! ; 

For myself, have never had a watch 
‘ nor any other mode of keeping time in my 
| possession, nor ever wish to learn how time 
goes. Itisasign i have had little to do, 
few avocatione, few engagements. When 
J am in a town, I cat hear the clock ; and 
when [ am in the country, I can listen to 
the silence. What I like best is to lie 
whole moruings on asminy bunk on Salis- 
bury Plain, without any object before me, 
neither knowing nor caring how time pass- 
es, and thus “with ligit-winged toys of 
feathered Idleness” to melt down hours to 
moments. Perhaps some ench thoughts as 
Ihave here set down float before .me like 
motes before my haif-shut eyes, or some 
vivid image of the past by jorcihle contreet 
rushes by ine--“ Deans and ver favn, and 


befals themselves, anid the outward appear- 
? 4 


NEW 






{ start away to prevent the iron from enter- | cles, and de 
ing my soul, and let fall some tears into | 
that stream of time which separates me 
farther and farther from all IT ontee loved ! 
At length [rouse myseif from my reverie, 
and kome to dinner, proud of killing time 
with thought, nay even without thinking. 
Somewhat of this idle humor J inherit from 
my father, though he had not the same 
freedom from ennut, for he was not a meta- 
physician ; and there were stops and va- 
cant intervals in his being which he did not 
well know how to fill up. He used in these 
cases, and as an obvious resource, carefully 
to win up his watch at night, aud “ with 
lack-lustre eye” more than once in the 
course of the day look to see what o’clock 
twas. Yet he had nothing else in his |- 
character in common with the elder Mr. 
Shandy. Were I to atiempt a sketch of 
him, fur my own or ‘the reader's satisfac- 
tion, it would be after the following man- 
ner :—but now [ recollect I bave done 
something of the kind once before, and 
were J to resume the subject bere, some 
bat cr owl ofa critic, with spectacied grav- 
ity, might swear I had stolen the whole of 
this Essay from myself—or (what is worse) 
from kim! So U had better let it go as itis. 


-— 


ew his juints after the fashion 
ofa good and careful groom; then throw- 
ing over him a numud, which had been 
fastened to his saddle, he permitted him to 
graze at will. In all this I assisted bim, 
and gained many condemnations for my 
willingness and dexterity. ‘So! well done 
young man, one may see that thou hast 
learnt to tend a horse ;—there, rub his nose 
well ; lift up that off fore-leg till its joints 
crack again; mow pull his tail, nothing 
pleases a wearied horse more than that; 
lend thy hand to rub this side a little dry- 
er :—there, that will do; that’s well—we'll 
just lay this numud on him to keep his 
loins warm ; aod now, my poor Roushun, 
go fill thy belly, for thou hast much need.’ 
After this task had been performed, the 
stranger, turning to me, said, ‘ See, the first 
beams of the sun have lighted up that dis- 
tant mountain ; it is the hour of prayer, 
a duty I never neglect, neither shouldst 
thou omit it, it thou be’st a good Mussool- 
man.’ 





CURIOUS HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF 
HUNGARY. 


Tue Castie or Cseitue, in Hungary. 
The castle of Cseithe, on the Waag, is now 
but a mass of ruins and rubbish. After hav- 
ing belonged to Matthias Corvinus and to 
Maximilian JL., it fell into the hatds of 
Elizabeth Bathory, niece of Stephen Ba- 
thory, King of Poland, and wife of Francis 
Nadasdy.. This princess hus given an un- 
happy celebrity to the castle, where she 
displayed for many years a degree of cru- 
ehy, ofwhich history can afford few exam- 
ples. She educated in her residence indi- 
gent young women, to whom she gave por- 
tions, and married them on certain remark- 
able oceasions in the year ; but she pun- 
ished with severity and violence the most 
trifling faults, and seemed to take pleasure 
in seeing these innecent creatures suffer 
One day she struck one of them in a bruia! 
manner; aud the blood of tie victim bav- 
ing flown in her face, she ran te a mirror 
to wipe itoff She fancied that her skin 
was become whiter, more beaviital, and | 
more brilliant ; and the idea immediately 
occurred to her of renewing her youth by 
bathing herse!fin the blood of these unfor- 
tunate girls. Two old chamber-maids and 
her dwarf Fitzko assisted her in this horri- 
ble project. The youthful female attend- 





A BOY IN KHORASSAN. 
The loud neighing of my horse awoke me 
with a start, as the first light ofdawn broke 
in the East. Quickly springing on my feet, 
and grasping my spear and scymetar, which 
lay under wy head, I looked around for the 
cause of alarm. Nor did it long remain 
doubtful, for at the distance of scarce twu 
hundred yards, 1 saw a single horseman 
advancing. To tighten my girdle round 
wy loins, to string my bow, and prepare 
two or three arrows for use, Was but the 
work of a few moments ; before these pre- 
parations, however, were completed, the 
stranger was close athand. Fitting en ar- 
row to my bow, I placed myself upon guard, 
and examined him narrowly as he ap- 
proached. He wasa man of goodly stat- 
ure, and powerful frame; his countenance, 
Lard, strongly marked, and furnished with 
athick black beard, bore testimony of ex- 
posure to many a blast, but it still preserved 
@ prepossessing expression of good humor 
and benevolence. [lis turban, which was 
formed of a cashmere shawl, sorely tached 
and torn, and twisted here and there with 
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ants successively disappeared, and, what is 


stall steel chains, according tothe fashion ; - 
. g almost inconceivabie, above three hundred 


of the time, was wound round a red cloth 

cap, that rose in fuur peaks high above the 

Lead. Hisoemah, or riding-coat, of crim- 

son cloth much stained and faded, opening 

atthe bosom, showed tie links of a coat of 
mail which Le wore below ; uyellow shawl 

formed his girdle ; his huge shulwars, or 

riding-trowsers,of thick, fawn-colored Ker- 

man woollen-stuff, fell in folds over the 

large red leather boots in which his legs 

were cased: by his side hung a crooked 

scymetar ina black leather ecabbard, and 

fromthe holsters of his saddle peeped out 

the but ends of a pair of pistols—weapons 

of which I then knew not the use, any 

more than of the matchlock which was 

slung athis back. He was mounted on a 
powerful but jaded horse, and appeared to 

have already travelled far. 

When this striking figure had approach- 

ed within thirty yards, I called out in the 
Turkish language, commonly used in the 
country,* Whoever thou art, come no near- 
er on thy peril, or I shall salute thee with 
this arrow from my bow !—* Why, boy, re- 
turned the stranger, in adeep manly voice, 
and speaking in the same tougue, ‘thou art 
a bold lad, truly ! but set thy heart at rest, I 
mean thee no harm.’ ‘ Nay,’ rejoined IJ, 
* Lamon footand aione. I know thee not, 
nor thy intentions ; either retire at onee, or 
show thy sincerity by setting thyself on 
equal terms with wie ;—dismount from thy 
steed, and then [ fear thee not, whatever be 
thy designs. Beware!’ and so saying, | 
drew my arrow tu the head, and pointed it 
towards him. ‘ By the head of my father? 
cried the stranger, ‘thou art an abaviute 
youth !—but J like thee well; thy heart is 
stout, and thy demand is just; the sheep 
trusts not the wolf when it naets him in the 
plain, nor do we acknowledge every strang- 
er in vie Desert for a friend. See,’ contin- 
ued he, dismounting actively, yet with a 
weight that made the turf ring again, ‘See, 
I yield my advantage :—as for thy arrows. 
boy, I fear them not ;? with that he slung a 
small shield which he bore at his back, be- 
fore him, as if to cover his face, in case of 
treachery on my part, and leaving his horse 
where it stood he advanced to me. 

Taught from my youth to suspect and to 
guard against treachery, I stilikepta wary 
eye on the motions of thestranger. But 
there wassomething in his open, though 
rugged countenance, and manly bearing, 
that claimed and won my confidence— 
Slowly 1 lowered my hand, and relaxed ahe 
sti!l drawn string of my bow, as he strode 
up to me with a firm composed step. 

* Youth,’ said he, ‘had my intentions 
been hostile, itis not thy arrows or thy bow, 
no, vor thy sword and spear, that could 
have stood thee much in stead. J am too 
old a suldier, and too well defended against 
such weapons, to fear them from so young 
aaarm. But I am neither enemy nor trait- 
or to attack thee unawares; I have travel- 
led far during the past nigh, and mean to 
refresh myself awhile in thie spot, before I 
proceed on my journey :—thou meanest 
not,’ added he with a smile, ‘to deny me 
the boon which Allah extends to all his 
creatures ? What! still suspicious ? Come 
then, I will increase thy advantage, and 
try to win thy confidence.” With that he 
unbuckled his sword, and threw it, with his 
match-lock, upon the turf a litle way from 
him. ‘See me now unarmed,—wilt thou 
yet trust me 2? Who could have doubted 
longer? Ithrew down my bow and arrows: 
‘Pardon,’ cried I, ‘my tardy confidence ; 
but he that haz escaped with difficulty from 
many perils, fears even their shadow :— 
here,’ continued I, ‘ are bread and salt, eat 
of them, thou art then my guest, and that 
secred tie secures the faith of both” The 
stranger, with another smile. took the offer- 
ed food. * See, youth, 1 am forward to 
prove my sincerity. I consent to be thy 
guest, as thou was first in occupation of 
thisspot ; and, by the holy Caaba, I am like 
to profit by it, seeing thy stores seem better 
and larger thin mine ; it is some days 
siuce I have eaten a bit of bread like this. 
Bit now, with thy leave, EF shall bring hith- 
ermy weary horse, that ie too may rest and 
be refreshed. Hefe, Roushun! hither, 
hither f!—he gave a Jong whistle, and the 
animal came trotting to his call; then loos- 
ing the saddie and appurtenances, he scrap- 
ed the eweat and dust from his sides, rubbed 


made, 


of ber whose loss he deplored. Stung with 
indignation, he hastened to Presburg, where 
he loudly proclaimed his grief and ‘his de- 
spair. Asa princess was iinplicated.,George 
Thurzo, the palatine of the kingeoin, re- 
solved to repair in person to the spot, where 


at the very moment when their victim was 
expiring, after having iu vain struggled 
with her executioners. Proceedings were 
commenced, and the whole pubtished, to 
satisty the public indignaiion. The two 
women were condemned to have their 
right hands cut off, and to be beheaded ; 


to be cast into the flames. The princess 
was confined in a dark and narrow prison, 
where she died three years afterwards, sn 
1614. Only a few years ago, the porter of 
the castle still shewed the place where 
these abominations had been committed, 
the earthen vessel which ad received the 
blood, aud the deep pit into which the body 
of the victim was thrown. 


Tae Lovers’ Wext. “ When I arrived 
at Trentschin,” says Baron Meduiauski, “TI 
was advised to survey attentively the Lov- 
ers’ Well, which is very remarkable for its 
depth and the solidity of its construction. 
Kiag M. Corvinus having given the Palati- 
nate of Trentschin to Stephen Zapolye, 
who had distinguished himself, above all 





and military taienta, Stephen employed his 
riches and magaifticence in embellishing 
the town and the Casiie of Trcrischin. 
Nature and art having rendered this rock 
impregaable, like Gibraltar, ie bad cotlect- 
ed there, jn time of war, the pro:uctions of 
the arts and sciences, and the eujoyuentof 
peace. Nothing was wanting but a well to 
descent to the level of the Waag ; arrd 2!) 
the attempts which he had made to dig to 
that depth bad failed. Retu:ning froma 
successful expedition agamsat Turkey, shere 
was among the prisoners a young Turkish 
woman of extraordinary beauty ; he cave 
her to his wife Hedwig, dutchess of Tes- 
chen 3; and the youthful slave soon gained 
the affection of her mistress. Some Tark- 
ish merchants came to Trentschin to can- 
som the prisoners. Zupolya easily made 
an agreement for the runsom of them ail, 
with the exception of her whom he had 
given to his wife. Now she happened to 
be the bride of a pacha, a celebrated war- 
rior among the Turks, who wes ia disguise 
inthis caravan of Turkish merchants. Gott, 
jewols, diamonds, were offered ; Zapolya 
rejected all. Atlength, he iold the mer- 
chants that he would deliver up the beau- 
tiful slave when they had succeeded in 
making the water of the Waag come so the 
top of the fortress. The pacia accepted 
this condition; declaring himself the slave 
of Zapolya, with all his attendants, he set 
to work, and, at the end of three years, the 
water of the Wang rosé above the rock. 
The beautiful Turk wae given up, not only 
without ransom, but with presents which 
testified the satisfaction and the gratitude 
of Zapoiye. 





IRELAND. 

As matters now stand, the steward, or 
manager of an estate, however anxious he 
might be to act kindiy and assist the indi- 
gent, cannot act in accordance with his 
feelings. He has, from his situation, ® 
very limited sphere of action: his piace 
very frequently depends upon his activity 
in procuring ways and means to remit to & 
distant place, not unfrequently to be spent 
in viceand extravagance. The midd!emen} 
as they are termed, or those who agree to 
to pay a certain yearly income to proprie- 
tors of estates and have all the extra advan- 
tages they canderive from them, ure still 
leas likely to assist in alleviating the wants 
of the suffering poor; their interests are 
directly at variance with such liberal con- 
duct, their tenure is frequently a precarious 
one, which naturally makes them anxious 
te acquire as much wealth as possible, in a 
short period ; the lowest wages are, theze- 
fore, given to the laborer, whilst no ».ercy 








all the glories of the autiqguc world ;” then 


him heartily for a while, pressed his mys- | je shown to the poor cottager, who may be 





had been sacrificed to the caprice of this! 
ferocious woman befure any discovery was ; in life, enjoying all its luxuries, reflect’ up- 

At length, a young man, having | on the causes that have given birth to crime, 
lost his intended bride in this manner, coa- | before they 
ceived some suspicions, and, by means of | wretched culprit, whose conduct they ar- 
moncy, even obtained the mertal remains | raign; let them reflect with the poet, 





he eurprised the four monsters in the fact, | 


the dwart, also, to iose his band, and then | 


in arrears for his rent; his cow or his pigs, 
the only means of supporting a numerous 
family, are immediately seized, and sold 
withoutscruple to the highest bidder, above 
the sum required to pay the fatal debt! 
Beggary, destitution, with the baneful evils 
that follow in their train, are the natural 
consequences of such cruelty. It is notori- 
ous in Ireland, that almost every cultivated 
spot of land, and every humble dwelling 
that can be inhabited, are let at what are 
justly termed rack rents; continual labor, 
in the most properous scasone, will barely 
enable their miserable occupants to pay the 
exorbitant sums demanded from them : the 
céarsest food they can procure, becomes & 
luxury if itcan be obtained in quantities 
sufficient to supply the humblest demands 
ofnature. The want of comfortable rai- 
ment amongst the peasantry is too notori- 
ous to require further comment on that im- 
portant essential, in other countries, to hu- 
man happiness. If they find it difficult to 
support existence in good, or in tolerable 
good, seasons, what must their condition 
be when the reverse takes place? Utter des- 
titution, disease, starvation, death ! Itis no 
uncommon thing to witness, on a cold win- 
ter’s evening, numerous families in their 
miserable mud cabins, with scarcely any 
clothes to cover thei, huddling all togeth- 
er, and crying for want. Even turf, how- 
ever cheap it may be in most parts of Ire- 
land, is used in the smallest quantities by 
poor famishing creatures whose corporeal 
wants (if they can succeed in obtaining the 
most wretched fure,) are, of course, the first 
to be supplied. Need we wonder, then, if 
driven by direful necessity to this lamenta- 
ble condition, that crime should follow ? In- 
deed, the only wonder is, that it is not more 
extensive. A man starving, and witnessing 
at the same time, all that is dear to him on 
earth, in a similar situation, calling out to 
him on earth ina similar situation, calling 
out to him for assistance, and imploring re- 
liefin convulsive sobs, or, with the mute, 
expressive, bitter aguny of wo, can he be 
expected, at such a time, and with such 
scenes before him, to act the part of the cool 
moral phitosopker, and expire without a% 
effort to relieve a wife and children whom 
he loves? Driven to desperation, he first 
piifers what is essentially necessary for 
their immediate relief ; success encourages 
a secon: “ffort, till atlength he becomes the 
regular depredator and midnight maraud- 
ev! 

Let those who are comfortably situated 


too warmly condemn = the 


(Home) * thatthe needy man who has seen 
better days, one wher distress has spited 
atthe world, is he whom tet»pting fiends 
would pitch upon, to do such deeds as 
woud make the properous mar hold up his 
hands and wouler who could do them !” 

{fihe proprietor ofa large estate resided 
at home, and acted ashe ought to act, the 
part ofe kind and benevolent protector, re- 
warding and encouraging the virtuous and 
industrious, reproving, and endeavoring to 
reclaim the idle or immoral, giving the la- 
borer the proper reward for his exertions, 
dnd letting his land on fair equitable terms, 
the scenes | have described would svon 
cease to exist within his happy sphere of 
action. He would still have abundant 
means for ample enjoyment and fuxury, ac- 
companied with the heartfelt satismfaction 
of having done his duty to his country, and 
the felicity of wituessing the happiness he 
has been the instrument of creating. 





RUSSIAN MISSION IN CHINA. 

It is-a fact,perhaps not generally known, 
thatthe Ryssian Government has had, for 
a century past, a regularly established re- 
ligious and scientific mission at Pekin, not 
merely tolerated or connived at by the 





his other genecals, by his wisdom, bravery, ; 


Chinese Government, but openly existing 
under the sanction of a formal treaty, con- 
cluded in the year 1728, the fifth article of 
which is in the fullowing terms:—* The 
Russians shall heuceforth occupy at Pekin 
the Kouan or Court, which they now in- 
hahit. According to the desire of the 
Russian Ambassador, a church shall be 
built with the assistance cf the Chinese 
Government. The priest who now resides 
there, and three others who are expected, 


‘shall live inthe Kouan above mentioned. 


These three priests shall be attached to 
the same church, and receive the same 
provisions as the present priest. The 
Russians shall be permitted to worship 
their Gud accordigg to the rites of their 
seligion. Four young students and two 
ofa more advanced age, acquainted with 
the Russian and Latin Jauguages, shall 
ais: be received intc this house, the Am- 
bassadot wishin to ‘leave them at Pekin 
to learn the languages of the country. 
They shal! be maintained at the expense 
ofthe En:peror, and shall be permitted to 
returh io their awn country as soon as they 
have finisbed their studies.” ‘The main- 
ienance of the mission annually costs the 
Chinese Government above 1000 rubles, 
and 9000 pounds of rice ; and the Russian 
Governmen: 16,259 silver rubles : of this 
last sum, 1000 rubles cre set apart for the 
maintenance and instruction of the young 
Albazins who live at Pekin, and who ure 
descendants of the Cossacks of Albazin. 
The translater of an interesting account 
of the travels of a Russiun in China very 
justly remarks, that it is natural to inquire 
what advantages literature and science 
have derived from the Russians having 
thus possessed for a hundred years, an op- 
portunity which no other Christian nation 
has enjoyed, and which, had it been allow- 
ed to natives of England, France, or Ger- 
many, would most probably long since have 
made us fully acquainted with every thing 
relative to the history, the institutions, the 
government, &c. of this great einpire and 
its extensive dependencies. To thisno an- 
ewer of a satisfactory nature can be given. 
Although the Russian Government 
es the abovementioned privilege, the Celea- 
tial Empire gratifies its vanity by retaining 
Russia in its wibutary states ; and in the 
Hoei-tian or fundamental code of the Em- 
pire, where every thing relative to the em- 
bassies from those couatries which are ac- 
counted tributaries is regulated, there is a 
chapter relating to the manner of receiving 
the Russian Embassies. It is there Jaid 
down that the Ambassador shall be daily 
supplied with a sneep, a vessel of wine, a 
pound of tea, a pitcher of milk, two ounces 
of butter, cwo cups of oil for the lamps, a 
pound of salted cabbage, four ounces of 
soya, four ounces of vineger, and an 
ounce of ‘salt. Every nirth day he receives 
from the Emperor’s own table, as a mark 














of special favor, four dishes and ten tea- | 
pots full of tea prepared in the Manichoo 
fashion. No other Ambassador is treated | 
with so much attention. ‘The provisions | 
furnished tothe suite of the Ambassador | 
are also specified in the Hoei-tian. It is 
remarked by M. Klaproth, who has pub- 
lished a work on the subject of the last 
embassies from England aud Russia, that 
the former is much more favorably situat- 
ed with respect to China than the latter ; 
and that the representative of the Empire 
of the Czars was called upon to submit to 
certain humiliating formalities which were 
dispensed with as it relates to the British 
Ambassador, this difference is accounted 
for, among other reasons, by Russia being 
considered as a tributary state. [London 
Times.) 








GENERAL PICHEGRU. 

The following account of the death of 
Pichegru is given by the Due de Ro- 
vigo (Savary) in his Memoirs :—“ I arriv- 
éed at the temple at the same tiie as 
M. Real, who came on behalf of the 
grand judge to learn the particulars of 
this event. I went with M. Real, the 
keeper and the surgeon of the prison, 
straight to General Pichegru’s room ; and 
I knew him again very well, though his 
face was turned of a critnson color, from 
the effect of the apoplery with which he 
had been struck. His room was on the 
ground flour, and the head of his bed a- 
gainst the window, so that the seat served 
to set his light upon for the purpose of 
reading in bed. On the outside there was 
a centinel placed under this window through 
which he might easily upon all occasions see 
all that was passing in the room. General 
Pichegru was lyingon his right side ; he had 
putround his neck his own black silk cra- 
vat, which he had previously twisted like 
a small rope; this must have occupied 
him so long as to afford time for reflection, had 
he not been resolutely bent on self-destruction. , 
He appeared to have tied his cravat, thus 
twisted, about his neck, and to have at 
first drawn it as tight as he could bear it, 
then tohave taken apiece of wood, of the 
length ofa finger, which he had broken from 
a branch that yet lay in the middle of the 
room (part of a faggot the relics of which 
were stillin his fire-place): this he must have 
slipped between his neck and his cravat on 
the right side, and turned round till the mo- 
ment that reasoa forsook him. His head 
had fallen back,on the pillow, and compress- 
ed the little bit of stick, which had prevented 
the cravat from untwisting. In this situation, 
apoplexy could not fail to supervene. His 
hand was still under hishead, and almost 
touched this little torniquet. On the night 
table was a book open, and with his back up- 
wards, as ifiaid down for a mement, by one 
whe had been interrupted while reading. | 
M. Real found this book to be the Seneca 
which he had sent to him ; and he remark- 
ed that it was open at that passage where 
Seneca says, that the man who is determined 
to conspire, ought above all things not to fear 
death. This was probably the last thing 
read by General Pichegru, who having plac- 
¢d himeelfin a situation to lose his life on 
the scaffold, or under the necessity of having 
recourse to the clemeycy of the First Consul, 
had preferred dying by his own hand.” 





Lion. The lion, which in many points 
of his character resembles the dog, differs 
from him in this, that bis heariug is not so 
acute, und he io not, fur that reason, easily 
awaked. When a lion is asleep, particu- 
larly after he has gorged himself with his 
prey, you may walk round about him with- 
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out disturbing him ; and he has this prop- 
erty, that, if he is awaked by any thing 
striking or felling upon him, he loses all 
presence of mind, and instantly flies off, if 
he is not confined, in the direction in which 
he happens to be lyi¢g at the time. The 
wolfand the tiger generally retire to the 
caverns and the ravines of the mountains; 
but the lion is most usually found in the 
open plain, and in the neighborhood of the 
flocks of antelopes, which invariably seek 
the open country, and which manifest a 
kind of instinctive aversion to places in 
which their powerful adversary may spring 
upon them suddenly and unexpectedly. It 
has heen remarked of the lion, by the Bush- 
men, that he generally kills and devours 
his prey in the morning at sun-rise, or at 
sun-set. On this account, when they in- 
tend to kill lions, they .generully notice 
where the spring-bucks are grazing at the 
rising of the sun; and by observing, at the 
same time, if they appear frightened and 
run off, they conclude that they have been 
attacked by the lion. Marking accurately 
the spot where the alarm took place, about 
eleven o’clock in the day, when the sun is 
powerful, and the enemy they seek is sup- 
posed to be fast asleep, they carefully ex- 
amine the ground, and, finding him in a 
state of unguarded security, they lodge a 
poisoned arrow in his breast. The mo- 
ment the lion is thus steuek, he springs fro:n 
his Jair, and bounds off as helpless as the 
stricken deer. The work iz dune ; the ar- 
row of death has pierced his heart, without 
even breaking the slumbers of the lioness 
which may have been lying beside him ; 
and the Bushman knows where, in the 
course of a few hours, or even Jess time, he 
— find him dead, or in the agonies of 
eath. 
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VEGETABLE 

ITHONTRIPTIC ANDSPECIFIC SOLVENT Pow- 
DERS. This preparation isa remedy for the Grave 
aud its kindred complaints; viz. Sureness of the kidnies 
Chronic Inflammation on the usinary urgans; difficulty of 
Micturition ; bloody water ; Stranguary, and every species 
of giavel or stone in the bladder. It is likewise one of the 
most efficient remedies for Jwopsy, that bas ever been dis- 
covered ; and on the leer s that the immediate cause of 
Dropsy, isa diseased state of the exhalants, and ari system. 

The following Cer.ificates are cffesed for the satisfaction of 
the public, por hota others may be found on the bill of di- 
rections. 

The Subscriber, resident of the city of Boston, bas been for 
seven years, sorely afflicted with the gravel, which complaint 
wae so severe, as to incapacitate him from 5 
for months together. He has taken the advice af the most 
celebrated physicians, and vered in their prescriptions, 
hat the complaint incr: in severity, until he made trial 
of the Vegetable Lithontriptic and Sulvent Powder, in July 
last. From the use of this-medicine, he hzs received the 








spect eebetar and enenpesied spentien, = it has improved 
the state of his health, and effectually dissolved the yrs 
into such minute ——— that they have passed off withoul 


difficulty. igned, CALVIN LANE. 
Bostoa, December, 1825. 
The Subscriber has received the most effect from 
the wse of one bottle of the Vegetable ba iptie and 


Solvent Powders. He has been aflicted for some time past 
with the gravel, which had induced great debility and di> 
tress. He followed the advice of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians, without the least benefit, and, as a last resort, made 
use of the above medicine, which immediately and wholly 
removed the complaint. He would most strongly recommend 
this medicine to those who are ing from similar com- 
plaints. Si JONAS STONE. 

AshGeld, June 8, 1828. 

a ey plied aes Andine been cured of 2 
complaint urinary sysiem, by the we of the Lithos- 
triptic, has lately ordered six bottles, for the use of bis 
coustrvmen. who were labouring under simiJar comp!aints. 

Sold by LOWE & KEED, 44, Hanover-nsect, i 
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